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PREFACE, 




[N this the Golden Age of Periodicals and 
Fictions, a writer who ventures to address 
the reading public through a book, ought 
certainly to have good reasons for his course , and may 
be expected to give them, by way of preface to his 
work. I would therefore say, that the substance of 
what is here given on the Person and Work of 
Christ was laid before the readers of the ^Exam- 
iner and Chronicle," a few years since, and that 
several of those readers expressed a desire to have 
the articles put into a more permanent form. The 
criticism of Dr. Bushnell's treatise on ^ The Vicar 
rious Sacrifice ** wt^a written about ten years ago, 
and has been read to a number of clergymen, as 
well as to several elasses of students in the Kewton 
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Theological Institution ; whose wishes have been re- 
garded in now committing it to the press. Though 
designed originally for publication, I have retained 
it in my own hands these many years, and revised 
it more than once, lest some of the language might 
seem to be unduly severe. But a further retention 
or revision of it promises no good result* 

This Uttle work is intended for the* people. 
Knowing how rapidly they read and think in ttie 
present age, and how reluctantly they go through 
an exhaustive discussion of such themes as are 
treated in this volume, I have sought to state in 
brief yet popular language the decisive points of 
the controversy, and the obvious bearing of the 
Scriptures upon them. If it is too much to claim 
that every tbougfat has been expressed witii perfect 
clearness, it may at least ];e hoped tbat:a'cK>n6tant 
aim to do this has rendered the Btyi^ quite intelligible 
to every thoughtful reader. No one , therefore , has 
reason to turn from the book for fear that it will 
consume a lai^ge amonnt of .t;ime in.thep^ritjsalj.or 
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that it will tax his powers of mind unduly. Tet, ♦ 
with this constant regard to brevity, clearness, and 
adaptation to the popular taste, has been united a 
strong desire to meet all the great difficulties which 
belong to the topics investigated. Results, if not 
processes, and processes when they seemed neces- 
sary to establish confidence in the results, have 
been given, and it is .therefore believed that some 
who are in the high places of the. field will find 
their faith confirmed, by looking again at the foun- • 
dations on which it rests, by turning their eyes once 
more to the evidence that God has, in very deed, 
been with us on earth, and made expiation for the 
sins of the people. 

But is not religious controversy unseemly and 
hurtful to piety? And will not the examination of « 
''The Vicarious Sacrifice ^ be likely to dp more evil 
than good? I am compelled to reply, that a certain 
amount of religious controversy is imavoidable. 
The friends of truth cannot and should not be alto- 
gether silent, when what they hold to be the truth 
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' is assailed, and what they believe to be error is 
maintained and estoUed, even by men of distinction 
in the Christian ranks. Besides, both the precept 
and the example of Paul authorize the servants of 
Christ to contend earnestly for the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints. 

But granting that religious controversy is some- 
times unavoidable, are the views of Dr. Bushnell, 
as set forth in ''The Vicarious Sacrifice/' so defec- 
tive as to require criticism at this late day? If I 
had not believed them to be extremely defective, and 
at the same time attractive, I should have given this 
criticism to the flames long ago ; for I am conscious 
of no inward vocation to the oflice of censor. But 
the teaching of '' The Vicarious Sacrifice,'* if defec- 
J tive, as I think, by denying any reaction of the 
Atonement upon the mind of God, is pi*ofoundly er- 
roneous, and its influence must be even more hurt- 
ful, in many respects, than it would be if it embraced 
less truth and uttered it with less power. 
If, then, the views of that work most be opposed. 
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ofight it not to be done with exceptional kindness, on 
account of the eminent ability, worth, and devotion 
of its author? It should certainly be done with 
Christian forbearance and love, but also with 
fidelity to the Word of (rod. And if I have ex- 
pressed a tithe of the indignation and scorn at the 
neolo^ of that treatise which are poured out 
through it upon the doctrine of a really vicarious 
sacrifice on the part of Christ for the sins of the 
world, I have command of far stronger language 
than is commonly supposed, and ought to litter my 
convictions more tenderly. But the reader will 
discover no bitterness of spirit towards the dis- 
tinguished author whose work is reviewed in the 
last part of this volume. It is the work only 
which is condemned, not the writer, to whom we 
are indebted for much true and inspiring thought. 

"With these explanations, the following pages are 
sent on their way, in the hope that He, whose Per- 
son and Sacrifice they are meant to honor, will 
make them a blessing to his people. ^ Verily ^ 
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veinlj/i I say unto you^ Before Abraham tww, I am J* 

^ Father^ glorify thou me, with the glory which I 

had with thee before the world was.** — Jesus* Christ. 

** JTie Word became Jleshf and dwelt among tis; and 

we beheld his glory ^ a glory as of the only begotten 

from the Father.** — The disciple whom Jesus loved. 

^Him who knew not sin^ He made sin; thai tee might 

become the righteousness of Cfod in Sim.** — The 

Apostle to the Gentiles. 

A. H. 

KswTOK CxxTSB, Jan. 1, 1872. 
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THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 
INTRODUCTION. 

^HE religious thought of the present day is 
directed with unusual interest to the Per- 
son of Christ. Lives of Jesus are written, 
not so much, it would seem, to give a distinct pic- 
ture of the events which marked his public course, 
and to make the reader familiar with the divine 
lessons which he taught, aa to propound a theory 
of his nature and explain the secret of his power. 
Men study the record of his words for the purpose 
of finding some hmt of the plan of his life, of the 
end which he meant to reach and the means which 
be chose for reaching it ; or rather, it may be, for 
the piu-pose of obtaining support to a theory of his 
person which has already been formed in agreement 
with their favorite philosophy. Even writers of 
fiction are ready with an answer to the question, 
What thbk y9 pf .C3uist2 ::AQd.i^ many instances 

IT 
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their answer is one which the apostles would have 
promptly rejected, as coming from beneath, and not 
from above. Still it is given, and is read, and is 
received by many who are almost as ignorant of the 
Gospels as are the writers whom they admire. But 
this direction of thought to the person of Christ is 
not, on the whole, to be deplored. Much of the 
thinking may indeed be too bold, too speculative, 
too irreverent; it may be more eager to uproot 
Christian faith than to provide a substitute for it ; 
it may lead astray some and perplex others ; — but 
it shows the power of Christ in the world ; it proves 
him to be the central character of history ; it tunis 
the eyes of mankind to him, the only true Light ; 
and, under the wise direction of God, who makes 
the wrath of man praise him, it will result in honor 
to the Saviour and blessing to his church. The 
progress of truth will not be arrested. And even 
if some do not preach Christ at all, but only speak 
of him and call attention to him, this will not be 
wholly in vain ; for their mistakes about his person 
will lead others to search the Scriptures anew and 
obtain clearer views of that person. We speak of 
dearer views advisedly ; for the ideas which Chris- 
tians have of their Lord may be substantially cor- 
rect, and yet very indistinct. The truth may per- 
haps have been received by them, without deep and 
earnest study. They need therefore to examine it 
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afresh and prove it, that they may hold it fast with 
a stronger isAih. And to aid some of them, if pos- 
sible, in this work, we propose to speak briefly of 
the Person of Christ, — of his deity and humanity, 
and of the miion of these in his one personality. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

THE DEITY OF CHRIST. 
/. HIS OWN TESTIMONY. 

/^TtI S to the deity of Christ, it 15 natural for us 
j^A to consult, in the first place, his own lan- 

CJV guage. What did he say of himself? He 
spoke very plainly of \xis pre-existencCy declaring that 
his life did not begin with his advent in the flesh. 
*'No.one has ascended up into heaven, but he that 
came down from heaven, the Son of man who is in 
heaven." * These words were addressed to Nicode- 
mus, and were evidently intended to explain and 
justify what the Saviour had just been saying : "We 
speak what we know, and testify what we have 
seen. . . If I told you the earthly things, and 
ye believed not, how shall ye believe if I tell you 
the heavenly things ? " ^ Equally explicit was his 
'language at another time : " What then if ye see 
the Son of man ascend up where he was before?"' 
language which was used when his disciples mur- 
mured at the declaration : " I am the living bread 

1 John m, 13. s Jobn ill. U, 12. > John ^ 62. 
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that come down from heaven. • • • He that eats 
my flesh and drinks my blood, has eternal life." ' 
Moreover, in his last discourse with the eleven be- 
fore his betrayal, he said to them : ^I came forth 
from the Father, and have come into the world ; 
again, I leave the world, and go to the Father ; ** 
and they responded: "Lo, now thou speakest 
plainly, and speakest no parable."^ And, finally, 
in the prayer which he proceeded at that time to 
offer are the significant words : ** And now. Father, 
glorify thou me with thine own self, with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was." ' 

It is then perfectly plain that Christ was con- 
scious of a heavenly existence prior to his earthly 
manifestation. But this is not all. There is one 
remarkable passage in the Gospel of John, which 
affirms, with the utmost precision and emphasis, his 
eternal existence. When the Jews, astonished and 
offended at his words, ** Abraham, your father, re- 
joiced to see my day ; and he saw it, and was glad," 
sharply and scornfully replied, ** Thou art not yet 
fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham I " — 
Jesus said to them, ** Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
BEFOBE Abraham was, I am." ^ This language is 
much more exact and forcible in the Greek original 
than in the translation. Tlio verb which is used of 
Abraham is not the same as the one which is used 

> John Ti. 61, 56. * John xtL 28, ». > John zvU. 6. « John tIU. U, 68. 
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of Christ, The former signifies an existence which 
has an origin, and it might be rendered, " came to 
be ; " the latter denotes existence simply and abso- 
lutely, without any reference to origin. It is the 
timeless present, and by using it Chlrist claimed for 
himself the same eternal, unsuccessive, absolute 
being, which was claimed by Jehovah when he said 
to Moses : " I am that I am." It is not therefore 
surprising that the Jews, who refused to see in 
Christ anything more than a man, were full of 
wrath and took up stones to cast at him. It can- 
not be denied that they showed more respect for 
the honor of God, than do men at the present day 
who share their opinion of Christ, and yet, like 
Benan, eulogize his moral character. K he was 
not truly divine, he was profanely arrogant, or 
deplorably ignorant. 

Jesus Christ also spoke of his knowledge as 
divine. A passage has already been quoted in 
which he claims to know the heavenly things, 
because he came down from heaven and is in 
heaven. No less clear and even more important 
are the words which he uttered in respect to his 
knowledge of God, the Father. " The Father loves 
the Son, and shows him all things that he himself 
does."^ "All that the Father has are mine."^ 

1 John y . 20. * John zvi. 1&. 
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**It is my Father that honors me, of whom ye say 
that he is your God. And ye know him not, but I 
know him." ^ '* No one knows the Son but the 
Father ; nor does any one know the Father but the 
Son, and he to whom the Son is pleased to reveal 
him."^ Surely this language is not that of a finite 
being. It claims a knowledge of Grod too intimate, 
direct and absolute to be natural in the lips of any 
being who was not conscious of a real oneness with 
the Father. It would of course be premature 
to attempt at this point a reconciliation of such 
language with the proi)er humanity of Christ ; one 
thing at a time ; and our purpose is now to show 
that his own words, naturally interpreted and re- 
ceived as true, pirove his deity. This is all ; and 
tiie sentences given above, if suffered to explain 
themselves by the light of the context in every 
instance, clearly show that Jesus thought himself 
to be possessed of divine knowledge. Indeed, his 
representation of himself as being in the past 
while in the present, — ''before Abraham was, I 
am^ — Mid as being in heaven while on earth, — 
•*even the Son of man who is in heaven," — is a 
direct claim of being in his consciousness unlimited 
by time or space, and therefore an indirect claim 
of omniscience ; for a person who is eternal and 
<Hnnipresent must al^o be omniscient. A moment's 

iJ6hnvm.54,65. . *lCfttt. xi. ST. 
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reflection will satisfy the reader of the truth of this 
statement, and will lead him to look upon the attri- 
butes of eternity, omnipresence and omniscience as 
in their very nature inseparable. Whoever pos- 
sesses one of them must possess all of them* 

Christ also spoke of himself as having divine 
poxjoer. For when accused of taking the place of 
God by pretending to forgive sins, he did not repel 
the charge nor explain away the force of his words ; 
he did not suggest that the forgiveness of sins might 
be delegated by the Most High to another, or that 
he meant simply to declare what God had done ; 
but he reasserted his unqualified power to forgive 
sins, by working a genuine miracle in the presence 
of his accusers. By the question, ^ Whether is it 
easier to say, Thy sins are forgiven; or to say. 
Arise and walk? " * he placed the power to forgive 
sins on a level with that to work miracles, and then 
vindicated his power to do the former by doing the 
latter. This is the most obvious meaning of the 
narrative ; but on any reasonable view of it, Christ 
professed to work the miracle and forgive the^ins 
himself. Nor is this all ; he affirmed his essential 
oneness with the Father : ^ My sheep heiar my voice, 
and I give to them eternal life ; and they shall never 
perish, nor shall any one pluck them out of my 
hand. My Father, who has given them to me, is 
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greater than all ; and no one is able to pluck them 
out of my Father's hand. I and my Father are 
one.**^ Here the Saviour declares his power to 
preserve his people, by asserting the omnipotence 
of the Father and his own oneness with him. 
Whatever power belongs to the Father belongs 
therefore to himself as well. Who can express 
the arrogance of such language in the mouth of a 
mere man? It can. only be justified by supposing 
that the Good Shepherd who used it was truly 
God as well as man, and therefore, as to his essen- 
tial nature, one with the Father, so that action apart 
from the Father was naturally impossible. Hence 
his words on another occasion : *'My Father work- 
eth hitherto, and I work ; ^ and ^ what things soever 
he doeth, tiiese also doeth the Son likewise."* 
And he goes on to say that he himself gives new 
life to those who are spiritually dead ; that he will 
in the last day raise up from their graves those who 
are physically dead, and t^at he will judge all men, 
— the judgment being given to him by the Father, 
to the end that '* all may honor the Son, as they 
honor the Father."^ It is needless to urge the 
amazing force of this language, and the appalling 
vanity of any created being who could use it. 
According to his own words, the power of Chri&tt 
was divine. If, however, any one thinks it pos- 

tJoliiis.Sr-». tJotoT.lTflO. •MmT.SS. 
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sible to understand his language as signifying only 
this, that God entrusted him with power and 
authority to work miracles, renew hearts, raise the 
dead, and judge the world, he may be answered in 
the words of Dr. South : " That God can no more 
give his power than his glory to another ; there is 
no mortal arm can draw his bow." Or if the objec- 
tion be modified, and it be urged that God acted 
at the word of Christ, it may^be replied, first, in 
the words of Dr. "Wardlaw, that "omnipotence 
placed at a creatiu'e's direction is indeed as real an 
impossibility in the divine administration as the 
endowing a creature with the attribute itself; 
for, in truth, if the attribute remains with God, it 
would amount to the very same thing as God's 
subjecting himself to his creature's . . . will ; " and, 
secondly, that the language of Christ will not 
admit of such an interpretation. It claims for him 
divine honor as well as divine power. 

Furthermore, Christ spoke of himself as an ade- 
quate revelation of the Father. Let this fact be 
deeply pondered. In the wonderful discourse re- 
corded by John, he said to his disciples, "I am the 
way, the truth, and the life. No one comes to the 
Father, but by me. K ye knew me, ye would 
know my Father also ; and from henceforth ye 
know him, and have seen him." Laying hold of 
this last expression, Philip interjected the remark, 
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" Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth us ; " 
and Qirist deliberately answered, " Am I so l©ng 
time with you, and dost thou not know me, Philip? 
He that hath seen me hath seen the Father ; and 
how say est thou, Show us the Father ? '^ ^ Surely 
this cannot be the language of one who deems him- 
self a mere man ! Too much is claimed and too 
calmly for such a view. To speak of himself as 
the way, the truth, and the life, is treading very 
closely on the holy ground which belongs to God ; 
but to press on still further, and solemnly affirm, 
" He that hath seen me hath seen the Father," must 
be sacrilege in a merely human being. For it is 
well-nigh the strongest word that could be spoken. 
It is saying, ^ Whatsoever power, wisdom, holiness, 
love and mercy dwell in the bosom of God, 
and are the perfection of his nature, have been 
manifested in me. The fulness of the Godhead 
is in my person, and has been revealed to all who 
would see it by my life." jBut many other sayings 
of Christ agree with such a claim. For he puts his 
oiwa presence with believers on a level with his 
Father's presence ; he makes the Spirit's revelation 
of himself equivalent to his revelation of the 
Father ; and by a variety of expressions he associ- 
ates himself with the Father, as equal with equal. 
If, then, his own judgment of himself was correct, 

1 John xiv. 6, 7, 8, 9. 
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Jesus Christ, by virtue of his higher nature, 
wa* truly God. And if it was not correct, Christi- 
anity is a fable. 

This is no exaggeration ; for Christ made himself 
the centre of the religion which he taught. He 
declared himself to be the way and the truth, the 
resurrection and the life. He made trust or confi- 
dence in himself the one indispensable condition of 
access to God and fellowship with him, saying dis- 
tinctly, " No man comes to the Father but by me ; ^ 
he that believes on the Son has everlasting life ; 
and he that believes not the Son of God 'shall not 
see life, but the wrath of God abides on him." ^ If 
Christ was mistaken at this point, if he did not un- 
derstand his own person and work, the very core 
and heart of his religion is darkness. The foes of 
Christianity recognize this fact, and study, with zeal 
worthy of abetter cause, to shake our confidence in 
the historical truth of the Gospels, in the moral per- 
fection of Jesus, or in the crystal clearness of his . 
self-knowledge. They see that if Christ was really 
what he claimed to be, according to the evangelists, 
pantheism and naturalism, the idols under which 
they worship self and sense, must inevitably fall, 
and the several doctrines of a personal God, of 

^ John zly. 6. 

*Jolmiii. 86. Some interpreters suppose that these are the words of the 
evangelist, the discourse of Christ to Kicodemus ending with the 15th verse; 
but their view appears to be less probable than the one given above. 
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moml government, of human sinfulness, of divine 
revelation, of vicarious atonement, of a new birth, 
and of eternal judgment, must surely stand. 

But it is becoming every day more evident that 
their assaults upon the historical truth of the Gos- 
pels will end in defeat, and the narratives of our 
Saviour's life hold their place as inspired records 
in the confidence of all good men. To those best 
qualified to judge, it is already evident that the 
furious and persistent attacks which have been made 
on the Gospels by modern sceptics will result, not 
only in a clearer understanding of their contents, 
but in a deeper reverence for their authority, so 
that unbelievers will be found to have served the 
cause which they assailed, and the Lord whom 
they despised. It is not, however, the purpose of 
this work to discuss the question of inspiration, 
but, resting with full assurance on the truth of 
God's word, to ascertain what may be known con- 
cerning the person of our blessed Lord. And from 
a brief examination of his recorded sayings, it has 
been shown that he claimed to be God,— to possess 
the attributes and exercise the prerogatives of a 
divine being. 

This is no new conclusion. The followers of 
Christ, with few exceptions, have in every age 
interpreted his words in the same way. Devout 
and learned students of the Bible have so under- 
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stood them. And the exposition which we have 
given is scarcely more than a repetition in other 
words of the deep and transparent language of the 
Master. He who knew the Father and himself, 
and who spake, as never man spake, with divine 
authority and clearness, has taught us what to 
think of his higher nature. 

//. THE TESTIMONY OF HIS APOSTLES. 

To present any just view of the evidence which 
the New Testament affords of the deity of Christ, 
we must add to his own words the testimony of his 
inspired apostles. For before leaving them, he 
declared that they were to bear witness of him, 
because they had been with him. from the begin- 
ning; and at the same time he promised to send 
them, after his departure, the Spirit of Truth, to 
qualify them more perfectly for this service, by 
bringing to their remembrance his words, by giving 
them further knowledge of himself and his work, 
by revealing to them things to come, and by guid- 
ing them into all the truth. When thus endowed 
with the Spirit, and not before, they were to be 
Christ's witnesses in Jerusalem and in Judea and 
in Samaria, and unto the utmost part of the earth ; 
and men who received them were to be looked 
upon as receiving him. Their doctrine was his 
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doctrine ; their preaching, the (continuance of hija 
preaching. In due time the promise of Christ was 
gloriously fulfilled; and, from the day of Pente- 
cost onward, his apostles were animated with new 
faith and courage, with clearer views of his person 
and work, and with a cheerful purpose to shrink 
from no peril or toil in extending his spiritual 
reign. Such is a brief statement of the facts which 
authorize us to rely on their testimony respecting 
him as true. That testimony will deserve confi- 
dence as long as any part of the New Testament 
deserves it ; for the doctrinal teaching of the apos- 
tles is inseparably and vitally connected with their 
historical teaching ; both will stand or fall together ; 
yea, they will stand forever ; not one jot or tittle 
of them will fail. 

But there is no one of the apostles to whom we 
more naturally look for instruction concerning the 
person of Qirist than to John. For this disciple, 
whom Jesus loved, seems to have been endowed 
with qualities of mind and heart which drew him 
to the Saviour, and enabled him to appreciate, in a 
remarkable degree, his character. How, then, does 
he speak of his Master? He represents him as 
''the Word of Life," as ''the Life which was mani- 
fested," and as "the eternal Life which was with 
the Father." ^ These are expressions which could 

tlJolmLl,!. 
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not have been applied by him to any man, however 
gi*eat or good. To think of calling Abraham or 
Moses **the Life," ''the eternal life which was 
with the Father," is simply absurd. Again, he 
represents "the life" as ''the light of men," "the 
light which shines in darkness," "the light of which 
John the Baptist was but a witness," and " the light 
which enlightens every man."^ This language is 
much too strong to be used of a created being. To 
call anyone "the light," in so pre-eminent a sense, 
is to pronounce him the original source of knowl- 
edge; and to call him "the Life" is to pronounce 
him the original source of spiritual good, — predi- 
cates which can be true of none but God. He, 
indeed, is light, and in him is no darkness at all ; 
and he, too, is life, original, underived, bound- 
less. But John is yet more explicit in the pro- 
logue to his Gospel, where he affirms of the higher 
nature of Christ, that it " was in the beginning with 
God," and indeed "was God."^ The statement 
seems to be as free from ambiguity and obscurity 
as it C9uld have been made. The deity of Christ 
is deliberately asserted, while at the same time 
his distinction from the Father is also asserted. 
Going back to the earliest event of which the 
human mind has any knowledge or conception, 
John declares that " In the beginning was the 

iJolmi.6,7,8,0. iJdhnLl. 
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Word ; " so that his existence is dateless, eternal ; 
when Grod created the heavens and the eartli he 
was there. "And the Word was with Ood^ — tiie 
preposition here used signifying most intimate fel- 
lowship and love, and showing that ^'the face of 
the everlasting Word, if we may dare so to express 
ourselves, was ever directed towards the face of the 
everlasting Father." **And tiie Word was God," 
— not a demigod, a being intermediate between 
deity and humanitj^, not an unimaginable some- 
thing which separates tiie Infinite from the finite, 
the Creator from the creature ; nor indeed, which 
is but another way of expressing the same thought, 
a god, a member of the family of gods; for John 
could not lapse for a moment into gnosticism or 
polytheism ; but, simply and distinctly, God 1 Tlie 
Word was God. This is the only interpretation 
which can be fairly given to tiie language of tiie 
apostle ; and tiie most devout worshipper of Christ 
need not desire more exact or positive testimony to 
the fact of his Godhead. 

Nor can we forbear to allude in this connection 
to another passage from the pen of the beloved 
disciple. At the close of his first letter, which was 
opened with testimony in respect to '' the eternal 
life which was with the Father and was manifested to 
us," he says of himself and other Christians : ^ We 
are in the True One, in his Son, Jesus Christ. 
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This is the true Grod and eternal life." That is to 
say, we are in the true God, since, as ye very well 
know, we are in his Son Jesus Christ ; and Jesus 
Christ is in fact, by virtue of his higher nature, the 
tru6 God and eternal life. Thus interpreted, the 
statement of John is simple and logical, every 
clause adding an important thought to the fore- 
going, and the whole making complete sense; so 
that we are not required to apologize for the style 
of John in the words of Prof. Norton, who makes 
the last clause refer to God the Father: *' Should 
it be said that these ideas are not Jiappihj expressed^ 
I answer, it is evident that the author of this epistle 
was as itnsJcilful a writer as we might expect to 
find one originally a Galilean fisherman." ^ 

There is still another testimony of John which 
merits attention. After stating that, though Jesus 
had wrought so many signa before the Jews, they 
did not believe in him, he avers that the words 
of Isaiah the prophet were fulfilled by their un- 
belief, and then, having quoted the prophet's lan- 
guage concerning them, proceeds thus: '^ These 
things said Isaiah when he saw his glory and spoke 
of him." ^ According to the evangelist, the being 
whose glory Isaiah saw, was Christ ; and the vision 
which he tad of Christ's glory is described in the 
sixth chapter of his prophecies, and the being 

1 1 John V. 20. » John zii. 41. 
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•whoso glory is there described is called Jehovah. 
He was sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, 
and his train/fiUed the temple. " Above it stood 
the seraphim, crying one to another. Holy, holy, 
holy is Jehovah of hosts ; the whole earth is full 
of his glory." And this Jehovah is pronounced by 
the apostle John to have been Christ. 

Nor is John the only apostle who identifies 
Jehovah, the God of his fathers, with Jesus Qirist, 
the Saviour of men. Peter also, according to the 
true reading of a passage in his first Epistle, does 
the same. He exhorts his readers in the language 
of Isaiah: "Fear not with their fear; nor be 
troubled; but sanctity Christ as Lord in your 
hearts," — translating the original "Jehovah of 
hosts" by the words "Lord Christ." ^ The first 
chapter in the Epistle to the Hebrews furnishes 
another instance of the same identification : " Thou, 
Lord, in the beginning didst lay the foundations 
of the earth, and the heavens are the works of thy 
hands," ^ etc., — words which are quoted from the 
one hundred and second psalm, a prayer addressed 
to Jehovah. Moreover, as the reader will not fail 
to observe, the extract from this psalm is given 
as the language of God the Father ; doubtless be- 
cause the sacred poet was conceived of as moved 
and assisted by the Spirit of God to compose the 

«1 Pot iii. 15. *Hel>. L io>ia. 
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psalm, so that its words are indirectly, but in the 
deepest and most important sense, God's word. It 
will also be observed, that the paragraph cited in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews represents the Being 
who is addressed as the unchangeable Creator of 
all things; that this paragraph is introduced as 
language which was spoken to the Son, or in re- 
spect to him ; and finally, that it is brought forward 
for the very purpose of establishing by divine testi- 
mony the proper sonship of Christ tp the Father. 
It furnishes, therefore, indubitable evidence that, 
the inspired writers of the New Testament iden- 
tified the Saviour of men with Jehovah, the true 
God. 

It will be unnecessary to go over all the apos- 
tolic testimony in support of the deity of Christ ; 
but any discussion of the subject which makes no 
reference to the words of Paul must certainly be 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. What, then, does 
this great apostle say of his Master? It will be 
recollected that John, speaking of the Word who 
became flesh, declares that ** All things were made 
by him, and without him was nothing made that 
has been made."^ Paul affirms the same truth: 
''All things have been created by him and for 
him."^ Creative power 1 Who of us has pene- 
trated the mystery of this expression? It baffles 
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our deepest thought. It signifies an unknown, in- 
comprehensible force, doing that which to our 
reason is utterly impossible, yet absolutely neces- 
sary. We can perhaps imagine a power adequate 
to the support of the universe, but of a power 
which originates the lightest particle of matter we 
can form no conception whatever. It is too won- 
derful for us ; and our last resort is to pronounce 
it almighty, and ascribe it to the infinite God. 
But this power is assigned by the apostle to Christ. 
And what is equally remarkable and conclusive, as 
evidence of tiie true Godhead of our Saviour, is the 
further statement that all things were made for 
Mm, He is at once the origin and the end of the 
creation. All things were made by him, as the 
supreme cause, and for him as the highest end. 
They were created for his glory, and will surely 
be made to manifest it, to magnify it ; for his pur- 
pose cannot fail. But the apostle goes on in the 
same passage to say that ^* in him all things coti- 
«&^," — a deep and broad statement, according to 
which he is the strong One in whom the whole 
universe has its centre and unity, and by whom all 
its rolling masses and restless spirits are kept in 
being and in place. They stand together and form 
a cosmos in liim. But this is not all. The same 
apostle associates "our Lord Jesus Christ" with 
'• God the Father," as the primal source of grace, 
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mercy, and peace to all believers,^ and even char- 
acterizes the saints as those who "call upon the 
name of Jesus Christ our Lord,"^ thus proving 
that true prayer, which must be regarded as an act 
of divine worship, was habitually offered to Christ 
by members of the primitive churches. This must 
be looked upon as cogent evidence in favor of his 
proper deity. 

Besides all this, there are two passages in the 
letters of Paul which deserve particular attention, 
because they teach, in so many words, the deity of 
Christ. In one of them he urges the Philippian 
believers to have regard, not to their own, but to 
the things of others ; and by so doing to have in 
themselves the mind which was also in Christ Je- 
sus, "Who, being in the form of God, did not 
account it robbery to be equal with God; but 
emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men."^ It may 
perhaps be doubtful whether the apostle uses the 
expression "form of God" to signify his divine 
glory, or his divine condition, and whether he 
employs the word " robbery " to denote an unlawful 
act, or an object secured by such an act; but a 
decision of these points, in this way or that, does 
not affect the doctrinal import of his language. 
He plainly aflSrms that Jesus Christ, prior to his 

1 See, e.g., Gal. 1. 8; Bph. 1. 2. « 1 Oor. L 9. • FbU. U. 6 aq. 
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incarnation, was in the condition or glory of God ; 
and that being thus, he looked upon his equality 
with God as something which rightfully belonged 
to him. This meaning of the apostle's words is 
made certain not only by their significance when 
viewed by themselves, but also by their relation to 
the context. ^ Worthless indeed would have been 
the example of Christ, had he been in reality a 
created being, who merely abstained fix>m grasping 
at divine prerogatives which a creature could not 
have arrogated to himself without impious folly.'' 
All attempts to destroy the evidence which this 
passage gives in favor of the deity of Christ must 
prove to be futile. 

In the other place referred to above, Paul, 
after enumerating several particulars in which 
the Israelites had been distinguished by the 
grace of God, adds finally, as their crowning 
distinction, ''And of whom as to the flesh is 
Christ, who is over all, God blessed forever."^ 
This is the only natural and proper version of the 
Greek original. No other rendering of the words 
would ever have been suggested, but for the per- 
fect clearness with which, thus given, they teach 
the Godhead of Christ. A glance at the original 
text is enough to convince any competent scholar 
of this. And surely we are not at liberty to wrest 

^Bom. is. 6. 
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the apostle's language from its natural sense, in 
order to escape the conclusion that he looked upon 
Christ as God. To aflGirm, with Meyer, that Paul 
does not elsewhere speak of Christ as God, or as 
being over all, and therefore cannot be supposed to 
dp so in this place, is certainly a mistake ; for the 
apostle does speak of him elsewhere as One who 
was originally in the form of God, as One who did 
not deem it robbery to. be equal with God, as One 
in whom dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily,^ and as One who is Head over all to the 
chiu'ch. These statements are in obvious agreement 
with the passage now under consideration, and they 
remove all just grounds for the plea that he could 
not have described Christ as One who is over all, 
God blessed forever. 

It would not be difficult to select many other 
passages from the New Testament which teach the 
deity of Christ ; nor would it be difficult to prove 
that several prophecies of the Old Testament 
represent the Messiah as truly divine. But it is 
enough to have shown that the Saviour himself 
and his inspired apostles bear witness to this truth. 
If their witness is trustworthy, he was God ; if it 



1 OoL U. 9. « In whom dtoeUeth aU the falnesB of the Godhead bodily .*> If 
any one prefera to say that this langoage teaches the deity of the gloiiiled 
Christ, and not of Christ in his humiliation, it -will not affect the force of the 
passage as teaching the divinity of his higher nature. The word translated 
MQodhead" is the clearest and strongest possible, viz., tfc^nrrov. 
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be not, Christianity is a fable ; its founder and his 
authorized representatives were deceivers, and its 
peculiar doctrines worthless. This is not said for 
the sake of deterring any reader from the exercise 
of his own judgment upon the meaning and value 
of the New Testament. Far from it. Would that 
more attention were given to this precious volume ! 
K the study of it were truly earnest, and thorough, 
and general, there would be less danger of mistak- 
mg its impoi-t at any vital point, and deeper 
reverence for its testimony to facts transcending 
our experience ; difficulties would vanish, apparent 
contradictions would be reconciled, and the glory 
of Christ would be more wondrously revealed. 
But it is a fact only too evident, that many writers 
of the present day are maldng a thoroughly capri- 
cious use of the New Testament, rejecting whatever 
does not agree with their philosophy or feeling, 
and constructing from the broken sentences that 
remain an ideal Christ, utterly unlike the Son of 
God presented to us by the record in its integrity. 
In their hands Jesus of Nazareth is simply a good 
man ; their principles of criticism require them to 
ignore all evidence which proves him divine. 
Against this arbitrary and imhistorical course we 
utter our protest. 

The life of Jesus as a mere man will never be 
written; for the only authentic sources of knowl- 
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edge respecting him assure us that he was not a 
mere man, that he did not act as such in his public 
ministry, that he was divine as well as human, in 
the past as well as in the present, in heaven as well 
as on earth, and that he taught as One having 
authority, not as the Scribes. And it cannot be 
amiss for us to gather up, now and then, as did 
our pious fathers, the certain evidence of his deity ; 
observing, as we do it, how this evidence pervades 
the sacred narrative, as life does the human body, 
and reveals itself alike in what the Saviour said 
and in what he did not say, in what he did and 
in what he refused to do, giving to the record all 
its power and consistency. We hear its voice in 
his authoritative '^ Verily^ verily^ I say unto you," 
and in his mysterious ^^ lam the way, the truth, 
the light, the resurrection, or the life.'' It is 
manifested to his glory by his speech and bearing 
in the exercise of miraculous power, by his pre- 
dictions of coming to judge all men at the last 
day, by his response to the adjuration of the high 
priest, and by his language to Thomas after the 
emphatic confession of this disciple. It shines 
forth from the words of Peter which ascribe to 
Guist the outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost ; 
from the worship which primitive believers were 
accustomed to pay him in prayer ; from the homage 
rendered him by the glorified in heaven, according 
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to the testimony of John in the Apocalypse ; and 
from the apostolic declarations which affirm this 
great truth. It is possible that the deity of Christ 
has sometimes been taught in such a way as to 
imply a disregard of his humanity ; but if so, the 
reaction against this error has carried many to the 
other extreme ; for they say little of his divinity, 
as if that was a matter of small account, while they 
dwell with delight on his humanity, as if that were 
enough to qualify him for all the work to be done 
in behalf of a sinful race. A greater mistake could 
not be made. We need a divine Redeemer; and 
Christ, who was divine, as well as human, is, let us 
hope, our Redeemer. 
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THE HUMANITY OF CHRIST. 

JN his able "History of the Doctrine of the 
Person of Christ," Professor Dorner shows 
that the early Christians were led to inquire 
respecting the elements of Christ's person, before 
they attempted to .ascertain how these elements 
were united in him. ' And this is the natural 
order of investigation for all time ; first, the 
facts, and then, if possible, the philosophy. For 
plainly it is needless to trouble ourselves about 
the union of two natures in Christ, until we 
know that he possessed two natures. Accord- 
ingly, having referred in the previous chapter 
to some of the evidence which requires us to 
believe in. the deity of Christ, we now proceed to 
consider more briefly a part of the evidence for his 
humanity. More briefly; not because the human 
natiu'e of Christ is a matter of small interest to us, 
for the salvation of men was dependent, so far as 
we can see, on his being truly man, but because it 
is now generally admitted that he was man. 
There have been times, no doubt, when believers 
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in his deity thought too little and said too little of 
his humanity ; but those times have passed quite 
away, and will not soon return. The writings of 
some who look upon his human nature as every- 
thing, have served a good purpose in directing at- 
tention to his moral excellence, to the nobility 
and strength and tenderness of his spirit, to the 
growth of his knowledge, the symmetry of his 
character, and the power of his example, and, in a 
word, to the qualities which belonged to him as 
man, and distinguished him as the perfect man. 
However blind to the signs of his higher nature, 
they have studied with enthusiasm and discussed 
with eloquence those of his lower. We may there- 
fore treat them more briefly than would otherwise 
be desirable. 

/. TESTIMONY OF CHRIST. 

It is worthy of notice that Christ refers to him- 
self once as a man : ** Ye seek to kill me, a man 
who has spoken to you the truth.'' ^ And it cannqt 
well be thought that this was done by way of 
accommodation to the belief of his hearers, without 
any regard to fact ; for if he was not a man, as he 
seemed to be, and as he was supposed by them to 
be, he must have felt it his duty to shun every 

iJohnYilLIO. 
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form of expression which would be likely to con- 
firm their mistake. He could not, therefore, have 
called himself a man. To have done this deliber- 
ately, would have been to strengthen deliberately 
their belief in an error ; to have done it thought- 
lessly, would have been to forget himself, and to 
speak that which had no root or spring in his 
nature. It must, therefore, have been the truth 
which he uttered, and so whatever pertains to man 
as such, whatever is necessary to constitute one a 
complete human being, belonged to him. To 
deny this is to impeach his moral character ; and to 
impeach his moral character is to impeach the his- 
torical truthfulness of the Gospels ; and to do this 
is to trample on the plainest laws of evidence. 
For the existence of tiie Gosjpels can never be 
explained without the person and life of Christ. 
Kthey^re not ti'ue, they are miracles of falsehood, 
more astonishing than any miracles of Jesus which 
they record. We beg the reader's pardon for using 
the word "if" in such a connection; and believe 
we may add, that, when called to defend the truth- 
fulness of the Gospels, we feel very much as Paul 
felt when forced to defend his apostolic authority, 
being conscious of a sort of shame in commending 
that which is almost a part of our life, and which 
by its own excellence makes all words of commen- 
dation appear foolish. But to return from this 
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digression ; Christ called himself man, and this is 
conclusive evidence of his having a human natm-e. 

No less expressive of his real humanity is the 
title, Son of man, which he so often applied to 
himself. For although this title is, in a certain 
sense, virtually given to the Messiah in the Old 
Testament,^ it is but one of many there given 
to him, and is found in but a single pas- 
sage; we cannot therefore suppose that it was 
preferred to all others by Jesus simply because 
it belonged to him as the Messiah. His habitual 
choice of it points to some other and special reason, 
— a reason to be sought in the designation itself. 
And this designation obviously signifies, not only 
that he had a human nature, but also that he had 
it from man, or by meansof human parentage. It 
is not unfrcquentlj'' used in the Old Testament as a 
synonyme for man. " God is not a man that he 
should lie, nor the son of man that he should 
repent." "How much less man that is a worm, 
and the son of man that is a worm." " What is 
man that thou art mindful of him, and the son of 
man that thou visitest him ? " " In these, and simi- 
lar passages," says an able writer, "son of man is 
obviously another name for one who is possessed 
of the attributes of humanity." This designation 
emphasizes the human origin and characteristics; 

^Dan. Til. 13. The oilgliial read* : << One like a son of man.'' 
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it denotes one who is man by birth and nature ; one 
who is a born man. Hence Christ was pleased to 
emphasize this double fact of his being man from 
man, by the name which he most frequently gave 
himself. 

It is true that the Gospels speak of his virtually 
calling himself the Son of God about sixty times, 
by using the expression. My Father, with refer- 
ence to God, and thus asserting, as the Jews right- 
ly supposed, that God was his own Father, mak- 
ing himself equal in nature with God; but still 
more frequently, according to the same narratives, 
did he call himself the Son of man, making himself 
equal in nature with man. And even if we add to 
the former passages those in which he speaks of 
the Father absolutely, — as no one knoweth the 
Father but the Son, — they will not be found to 
outnumber the latter. . Jesus Christ, then, was 
accustomed, for some reason, to denominate himself 
'Hhe Son of man ; " and, whatever his reason may 
have been, it is clear that the title which he chose 
to appropriate distinctly affirmed his humanity. 

Moreover, he bore witness on the cross to the 
reality of his human body, by crying, *' I thirst,^ 
and again after his resurrection, by saying, ^'A 
spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me 
have."^ With equal clearness he attested the 
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reality of his human spirit, by the pathetic words, 
•*My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death,** * and by the submissive language of his 
prayer, ^ Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou 
wilt." 3 The longer one ponders this last expres- 
sion, the more certain does it appear that Christ 
was capable of voluntary desires for that which he 
did not know it was the will of God to grant, and 
which, therefore, he would only ask in perfect sub- 
mission to that will. And this assuredly proves 
that he had a finite spirit ; for such desires must 
have been due to the motions, not of a divine and 
omniscient, but of a human and finite nature, and 
this nature must have comprised in itself a rational 
soul, capable of wishing for a definite good. 

//. TESTIMONY OF TEE SACRED WRITERS. 

The inspired writers also assert the humanity of 
Christ. For they speak of him as man ; they tell 
us of his mother and brothers and ancestors ; they 
refer to his growth in wisdom and in stature, to his 
subjection to earthly parents, to his hunger, thirst, 
and weariness, and to a great number of events 
which give evidence of his proper humanity. They 
remind us that there is one Mediator between Grod 
and men, the man Christ Jesus ; that he took part in 
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flesh and blood, that he was made of a woman, 
made under the law, and indeed that he was made 
in all respects like his brethren. It is, however, 
imnecessaiy to present their testimony in full. The 
only point which we desire to emphasize is this, 
that whatever belonged to human nature as such, 
or in its normal state, belonged to Christ, an(2 was 
additional to his higher nature. This point is one 
of vital importance, and needs to be urged at the 
present time. The eternal Word was not so 
changed as to be himself the human soul in the 
person of Jesus. No passage of the New Testa- 
ment teached such a doctrine, maldng Christ in his 
higher natiu*e a humanized God, and in his lower 
nature a mere bodily organism. His human nature 
was complete, body, soul and spirit,^ though mys- 
teriously united with the divine. There is, in fact, 
just as good reason to believe that the Word was 
literally made a human body, as that he was made 
a human spirit. This statement could be verified by 
an examination of the sacred record ; but such an 
examination would require too much space for those 
pages. 

///. 8INLH8SNESS OF OURlSrS UUMANITT, 
The human nature of Christ was not only com- 
plete, it was also sinless. Tiie narmtive of his life 

1 This is not meant to be an endorsement of the thcoiy that man's nature is 
<* tripartite.'^ Of that theory it is by no means necessary for the writer to ex- 
press any qpliil(m in the biltf «ad praotioal troatnieQi iioi# attwi 
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by the evangelists aflfbrds evi4ence of this fact ; for 
the impression which, as a whole, it makes on the 
reader^s mind, cannot in this respect be erroneous ; 
and if we may trust that impression, he was a 
being without moral defect ; he knew no sin, neither 
was guile found in his mouth. True, the perfection 
of his character has been called in question by some 
who have been trained to the higher (?) ethical 
standard of modem France, and who apologize for 
the defective morality of Jesus by charging it to 
the influence of his age and people ; but they pre- 
pare the way for their assault upon his character, 
by rejecting the testimony of the Gospels, when- 
ever it does not meet their views. Let that testi- 
mony throughout be received, and the sinless per- 
fection of Christ will also be admitted. But this 
argument may be thought too summary and indefi- 
nite ; we will therefore look at a few particulars. 

Prof. Gess, of Basle, in his work on the Person 
of Christ,^ makes use of the title, the Son of man, 
which was so often appropriated by Jesus, as a 
proof of his sinlessness. " According to the bibli- 
cal view," he remarks, ^ sin is so utterly contrary 
to the original nature of man, that Jesus, by nam- 
ing himself the Son of man, that is, the man who 
answers to the divine idea of man, either feH into 



1 Tho batii of Dr. Benbelt's work, entitled, " The Scripture Doctrine of the 
PenonofChrift.^ 
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conflict with the sense of the whole Bible, or was 
conscious of being without sin." The strength of 
this argument depends of course upon the correct- 
ness of the view, that Jesus, by calling himself the 
Son of man, claimed to be, by way of distinction, 
the proper, normal man. The use of the definite 
article before Son is certainly significant; Jesus 
Christ did not profess to be simply a son of man, 
but rather tlie Son of man, standing, for some rea- 
son, pre-eminent and alone; and it is certainly 
natural to suppose that he thus isolated himself, 
because in him alone was realized the true idea of 
man ; in all others it was obscured by sin. But 
however this may be, Christ did, beyond question, 
lay claim to sinless perfection. For he said, " My 
meat is to do the will of Him that sent me ; " ^ and 
what stronger language could he have found to ex- 
press his absolute satisfaction in doing the will of 
God? And again, ''The Son can do nothing of him- 
self, but what he seeth the Father do ; " ^ "I and my 
Father are one ; " '' He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father." How could the Saviour have taught 
more positively the perfect agreement of his own 
character and action with those of God? Or again, 
^ The Father loveth the Son, and showeth him all 
things that he himself doeth."^ Was this love, 
thus expressed, bestowed on a sinful being? And 

1 John iY. 84. > John y. 19. * John y. 20. 
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let it not be said that the word Son, as used in 
these passages, refers exclusively to the higher 
nature of Christ, and therefore such language 
proves nothing in respect to the sinlessness of his 
human nature. For the language used by Jesus 
was intended to explain or justify his conduct, and 
the word Son must therefore have referred to him- 
self as a person. But the person of Christ was one, 
embracing his lower nature as well as his higher, 
and there is no reason to suppose any moral discord 
between these two natures in him. 

But there is another expression which merits 
deep consideration, and must be interpreted of the 
entire person of Christ. 'On a certain occasion he 
said to the Jews, ''Which of you convinceth me 
of sin ? ** ^ And this challenge is equivalent to an 
assertion of his sinless perfection. For he had 
just declared that ''Whosoever committeth sin is 
the servant of sin,'* meaning evidently that a single 
act of sin presupposes the actor to be in a state and 
habit of sinning, or under law to sin, so that he is 
unworthy of absolute confidence; while in the 
clause which follows the challenge cited he goes on 
to say, " But if I speak the truth, why do ye not 
hear me?" That is, he argues from the fact of his 
sinlessness to the absolute truth of his teaching, 
and from this to the duty of his hearers to believe 
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liim. The word translated " sin " retains its uf>ual 
signification in this place , and the meaning of our 
Saviour's question is obvious to the careful reader. 
With this passage may be joined another, in which 
Christ says of the Father, " I do always the things 
that please him ; " ^ for an activity which is perpet- 
ual, and ever in exact agreement with the will of 
God, must spring from a holy source. i 

There is still another passage worthy of atten- 
tion, namely, *' The prince of this world cometh, and 
in me hath nothing." ^ Luthardt appears to have 
caught the true sense of these words. "Qirist 
names him the prince of this world, because, in so 
far as the world is estranged from God, it is under 
his sway. For he rules in all that is hostile to 
God, in sin and death. . . But it is also true, 
* in me he hath nothing.' Jesus indeed is in the 
world, and so in the domain of the Wicked One : 
but he is not of the world ; hence there is nothing 
in Jesus to which the Wicked One could cling ; in 
Jesus he has nothing which is his, which can be 
said to belong to him, upon which or from which 
he could establish a claim on Jesus. This is the 
simplest explanation of the clause." And thus 
interpreted, the language of Christ embraces a 
denial of his sinfulness. Augustine understood it 
to make this exclusively, "nothing in me " signify- 

1 Joim Till. 20. s John ziv. aa 
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ing, as he thought^ ^ no sin at all in me ;" and 
Alford pronounces this to be the only right inter- 
pretation, adding, however, for himself, " no point 
of appliance whereon to fasten his attack." 

Turning now from the testimony of Christ to 
that of inspired men, we read in the first Epistle 
of John as follows : '* Ye know that he was mani- 
fested to take away our sins ; and in him is no 
sin;" and ''He that doeth righteousness is right- 
eous, even as he is righteous." ^ Paul also teaches 
that ''he made him to be sin, who knew no siriy that 
we might become the righteousness of God in 
him ; " * and the writer of the Epistle to the He- 
brews avers that Christ "through the eternal Spirit 
oflTered himself unthottt spot unto God." ^ Such proof 
of the actual sinlessness of Christ is conclusive. 

And the total impression made by the record of 
his life affords evidence of the same fact ; a kind 
of evidence which cannot easily be overrated. For 
it does not depend upon minute points of criticism 
which only a scholar can understand, but upon the 
broader features and general tone of the narrative 
which can be appreciated by every upright mind. 
The eye of an unlearned but thoughtful reader is 
almost sure to take in the great features of the pic- 
ture, and judge them correctly. To borrow an 
illustration, the microscopic eye of the scholar is 

1 1 Jobs m. 6, 7. • 2 Ckff. T. 21. s Heb. ix. 14, cf. til. 26. 
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often less useful in ibis respect than the unaided 
eye of the common reader. Yet unbelievers are 
not wholly insensible to the general eflTect of the 
gospel narratives; though they sadly mar that 
effect by rejecting what they please as false* 

Says one of tikis class: ''Humanity, as a 
whole, presents an assemblage of beings, low, 
selfish, superior to the animal only in this, that 
their selfishness is more premeditated. But in 
the midst of this uniform vulgarity, pillars rise 
towards heaven and attest a more noble des- 
tiny. Jesus is the highest of these pillars, which 
show to man whence he came and whither he should 
tend. In him is condensed all that is good and 
lofty in our nature. He was not sinless ; he con- 
quered the same passions which we combat; no 
angel of God comforted him, save his good con- 
science; no Satan tempted him, save that which 
each bears in his heart. And, as many of the 
grand aspects of his character are lost to us by. the 
fault of his disciples, it is probable also that many 
of his faults have been dissembled. But never 
has any man made the interests of humanity pre- 
dominate over the littleness of self-love so much as 
he. Devoted, without reserve, to his idea, he sub- 
ordinated everytiiing to it to such a degree that 
towards the end of his life the universe no longer 
existed for him. It was by this flood of heroio 
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will that he conquered heaven. . . He lived only 
for his Father, and for the divine mission which he 
believed it was his to fulfil. . . Whatever may be 
the surprises of the future, Jesus will never be sur- 
passed. His worship will grow young without ceas- 
ing ; his legend will call forth tears without end ; 
his sufferings will melt the noblest hearts ; all ages 
will pronounce, that, among the sons of men, there 
is none bom greater than Jesus." With such lan- 
guage does Benan close his fiction entitled **The 
Life of Jesus," — language which is bold, positive, 
vivacious, flippant, but which is inconsistent, con- 
ceding either too much or too little. If Jesus had 
tibe moral defects of which he is accused by Kenan, 
he was the most arrogant and blasphemous of men, 
and in the end will be so regarded. Ignorant of 
himself, and conniving at deception, he was at best 
a blind enthusiast, more to be pitied than to be 
revered, more to be admired that to bo respected. 
But he was in reality free from those defects, and 
the eulogy of Benan does not approach the excel- 
lence of a true description of his character as deliv- 
ered by the Gospels. 

But how was it that he escaped the contamination 
of moral evil? This question is answered by the 
words of the angel to Mary : " The Holy Spirit will 
come upon thee, and the power of the Highest wifl 
overshadow thee ; therefore also the Holy One that 
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is bom shall be called the Son of God.** ^ By the 
action of the Holy Spirit at his supernatural con- 
ception, depravity was excluded troin the human 
nature of Jesus, and he came into the world at 
birth as upright as Adam before the fall. As to tibe 
original and essential qualities of human nature, it 
behooved him to be made in all respects like his 
brethren ; but as to sin and a bias to sin, it was 
proper that he should differ from them and fulfil 
all righteousness. His infirmities were natural, not 
moral. His susceptibilities of body and spirit were 
thoroughly human, but not depraved. He could 
feel the attractions of power, of honor, of repose, 
and the pangs of himger and thirst and bereavement ; 
but his love of right was always supreme, and his 
submission to the will of God perfect. Such was 
Christ as a man, holy, harmless, imdefiled, from 
first to last without sin, the model man, giving us 
an example of what the race might have been had 
our first parents been steadfast in virtue, and of 
what the Christian should aim to become by the aid 
of divine grace. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE UNITY OP CHRIST'S PERSON. 

AVING shown that Jesus Christ was both 
^f God and man, it remains for ns to notice 
briefly the evidence afforded by the Scrip- 
tures that he was but onepersorif and to explain as 
well^ possible the meaning of this expression 
when applied to him* As to the evidence in ques- 
tion, a brief notice must suffice, because the fact 
which it establishes is now freely admitted by the 
great body of Christians, and because an attempt 
to * define or explain the fact will require all the 
space which can be given to this topic. 

The proof contained in the Gospels that Christ 
was but a single personality is abundant. Almost 
every page of the narrative may be said to teach 
this feet. For generally, if not always, Christ used 
a singular pronoun in speaking of himself. Thus, 
•* I say unto you ; '"' I am the Good Shepherd ; '' "^ I 
am the true vine ; " '^If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments;" **He that receiveth you receiveth 
me;" ** Whosoever shall confess me before men, 
him will I also c<mfes8 before my Father who 10 in 
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heaven ; ^ and many other expressions of the same 
kind. Very rarely, if ever, did he use the plural 
form of the pronoun when referring to himself alone. 
Possibly, in John iii. 11 ; yet it is far more likely 
that Jesus referred to his disciples, along with him- 
self, in this place. The best expositors understand 
him to do this, and the view gives especial point to 
his language in reply to Nicodemus. Yet this form 
was often chosen by the apostle to the Gentiles, 
and, according to the Old Testament, it was some- 
times employed by God himself. But, while giv- 
ing evidence in many ways of possessing divme as 
well as human attributes, Christ felt it necessary to 
guard his followers against the error of denying the 
unity of his person. And this he seems to have 
done by always referring to himself in the singular 
number, and by speaking as though he was a single 
being. 

If any one is ready to call in question this view 
of his motive, and to say that he spoke thus solely 
because it was natural for him to do so, because 
such was the spontaneous expression of his con- 
sciousness, we need not stop to debate the point ; 
for the objection fully admits that his personal con- 
sciousness was a unit, and requires us to conceive 
of him, not as two beings existing side by side and 
acting together as one, for the attainment of a com- 
mon end, but as a single person in whom deity and 
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humanity were united. And if further evidence be 
required, we may refer to the fact that the union of 
the divine and human natures in Christ was effected 
at his conception, at the moment when the Holy 
Ghost came upon the Virgin Mary, and the power 
of the Highest overshadowed her. Hence the 
child Jesus was holy at birth, and was from the 
first the Son of God and the Son of man. This is 
the obvious meaning of the sacred narrative. It 
points directly to a personal union of the higher 
and the lower natures of Qirist. It forbids us to 
suppose that he was no more than one of the 
ancient prophets, with whom the Spirit of God 
clothed himself as with a garment.^ 

Turning now to a more difBcult task, we must 
try to define the expression, "one person,*' as 
applied to Christ. What does it mean? How 
was his divine nature related to the human, and 
his human nature to the divine? How far is it 
possible for us, instructed by our own experience, 
and the holy Gospels, to explore the realm of his 
personality and consciousness ? That we may look 
into that realm and behold some of its wonders is 
certain ; but it is also certain that much of it lies 
beyond the utmost reach of our vision. " Great 
is the mystery of godliness.'' The reader may 
therefore be sure beforehand that many questions 

^ Bee Jndgei tL 84; 1 Ohron. xil. 18. 
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of deep interest will be left unanswered, even if 
he is not forced to exclaim as we proceed, " Who 
is this that darkeneth counsel by words without 
knowledge?" Why, then, attempt a definition or 
explanation of the kind proposed? Because it is 
desirable to fix certain "metes and bounds" to 
the sense of words used by us. If this cannot 
be done in the present instance, — if no account 
whatever can be given of the expression, "one 
person," — it would be just as well to say one 
mystery. Besides, if our attempt fails to set the 
truth in clearer light, it will at least be a protest 
'against views which we reject as erroneous. But 
it may not be rash to hope that the truth itself can 
be more fully and exactly stated than it is by the 
single expression, " one person." 

/. THEORY THAT CHRIST HAD NO HUMAN SOUL. 

Unity of consciousness is involved in unity of 
person. Now it is easy to see that if Christ had 
but one spiritual nature (the eternal Word) his 
consciousness might be single. But in that case 
his humanity would be imperfect, consisting of a 
body only, without any soul; and the language 
of Scripture is incompatible with such a view of his 
human nature. He was a complete man, and as 
such possessed a hmnan spirit. To meet this diffi- 
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culty, it has been often said of late that the eternal 
Word reduced himself to the measure and state of 
a human soul when it comes into being ; that he 
awoke to conscious life, grew in knowledge and 
power, and experienced weakness, ignorance, and 
trial, as a mere man, — in a word, that from being 
truly divine he became truly human. This view 
has many conspicuous advocates in Germany, and 
a few in America. In their opinion it not only 
provides for the unity of Christ's person, but also 
represents God as coming into the closest imagi- 
nable fellowship and sympathy with man. For he 
makes himself literally one of us, and learns by 
experience our infirmities. Among the advocates 
of this theory must be numbered the Eev. Hemy 
Ward Beecher, both in printed sermons and in 
"The Life of Jesus the Christ.'' From the latter a 
few sentences may properly be quoted: ''Christ 
was very God. Yet, when clothed with a human 
body, and made subject to physical laws, he was 
then a man, of the same moral faculties as man, 
of the same mental nature, subject to precisely the 
same trials and temptations, only without the weak- 
ness of sin. A human soul is not something other 
and different from the divine soul. It is as like it 
as the son is like his father. God is father, man 
is son. As God in our place becomes human, — 
such being the similarity of the essential m^tureSy — 
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80 man in God becomes divine. Thus we learn not 
only to what our manhood is coming, but when the 
Divine Spirit takes our whole condition upon 
himself, we see the thoughts, the feelings, and, 
if we may so say, the private and domestic in- 
clinations of God. • • Manhood is nearer to 
godhood than we are wont to believe." Again: 
^ Who shall say that God cannot put himself into 
finite conditions? Though as a free spirit God 
cannot grow, yet as fettered in the flesh he may. 
Breaking out at times with amazing power, in 
single directions, yet at other times feeling the 
mist of humanity resting upon his eyes, he de- 
clares, " Of that day and that hour knoweth no man, 
no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father." (Chap. IH.) The same 
theory is advocated a little more consistently by 
Dr. Crosby, of New York, who says : •* No action 
of our Saviour's earthly life, from Bethlehem to 
Calvary, exhibits divinity. . . Omniscience 
could not have been exercised by the Jesus who 
was growing m wisdom. . . The Scriptures 
assure us that the Logos became flesh. . . We 
simply assert that in order to a veritable mono- 
personality, necessary to a true manhood, the 
divine nature, as regards its efficiency, was dor- 
mant in Christ during his humiliation." Hence we 
can understand, he says, ""why it was necessary 
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for Jesus to go to the Father before he could 
confer the gift of the Holy Ghost upon his church. 
He must regain the use of his Godhead before this 
divine action could be performed." 

But there are fatal objections to this theory. For 
it supposes the place of one person of the Holy Trin- 
ity to be vacated for a time. It supposes the infinite 
attributes of the Word to be made latent by the 
incarnation, and the divine, as such, to have no 
experience of the human, for it ceases to be divine 
by becoming human. Hence this theory fails at 
the very point where it deems itself strongest. 
For if we cannot understand how two natures, one 
infinite and the other finite, can be comprehended 
in the action of a single consciousness, it is surely 
impossible for us to understand how the conscious- 
ness of the eternal Word can be one and unbroken, 
while the infinite becomes finite and again the finite 
infinite. K Gt)d, in whose mind there is no suc- 
cession, cannot become consciously one with a 
human being existing in time, he cannot be one 
with tlie Word made finite and existing in time. 
The transition *from the one mode of existence 
to the other must break the tie of consciousness. 
When the divine experience ceases the human 
begins, and when the human ceases the divine 
begins, otherwise there must be two modes of ex- 
perience, two consciousnesses at the same instaait. 
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It is surely as difficult to believe that one con- 
sciousness embraces at the same moment hoQx the 
finite and the infinite experience of a single spirit- 
ual nature, — the experience belonging to two dif- 
ferent modes and periods of existence, — as it is to 
believe that one consciousness embraces, at the 
same time, the action of two spiritual natures, one 
finite and the other infinite. Hence nothing is 
really gained by this view, which supposes Christ 
to have been God, minus actual deity, and man, 
minus a real human spirit. The divine is not 
brought nearer to the human ; for the human ex- 
perience is not carried up into the divine state and 
consciousness, unless at the sacrifice of all, and 
more than all, that is supposed to be gained by the 
theory. Besides, if the doctrine of Mr. Beecher 
is true, there must be, in the other world, Lords 
many and Gods many; for, as the Divine Spirit 
becomes human by taking on a human body, so 
human spirits become divine by laying aside the 
flesh. In other words, the limitations of the 
human spirit are not at all due to its own nature, 
but wholly to its connection with the body. Must 
it not then follow, either that the human and finite 
mode of existence is better than the divine and in- 
finite, of which the spirit of man is in itself capa- 
ble ; or, else, that the apostles were foolish in tiheir 
joy at the prospect of a resurrection; or, finally, 
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that the glorified bodies of saints are ubiquitous ; 
bringing us back to the doctrine of Lords many 
and Gods many, and admitting that M. Comte was 
more than half right, when he pronounced men, or 
at least women, to be the Supreme Being? In 
fact, there are not many graver errors in the world 
of thought than the one which is so warmly and 
positively taught by Mr. Beecher, namely, that 
the creature and the Creator, the human spirit and 
its Author, are one in kind, and only different in 
degree, through the limitations of the body. 

It may also be remarked, that the title, "Son 
of man," so often applied to himself by Chribt, 
naturally signifies one whose human nature was 
derived from man, man from man; not one the more 
important part of whose human nature was from 
God, and in essence was God. But the force of this 
expression has been given in speaking of the 
Humanity of Christ, and therefore need only be 
referred to in this place. 

It will be observed that Dr. Crosby emphasizes 
the word became in John i. 14, and gives to the 
word "flesh " the sense, " man," or "human ;" while 
Mr. Beecher lays all the stress upon the word 
•* flesh," supposing the expression to signify that 
^ the Divine Spirit ( ?) had enveloped himself with 
the human body, and in that condition been subject 
to the indispensable limitations of material laws," 
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The former misinterprets the verb, and the latter 
the noun. The word ** flesh'' signifies in this pas- 
sage, as also in others where birth is referred to, 
human nature, and especially human nature as 
distinct from the divine. The reader will not fail 
to note the use of the same word in the preceding 
verse, and again in John iii. 6 : " That which is 
born of flesh is flesh," He will also notice the 
same verb in Gral. iv. 4, where the Son of God is 
said to have been " made of a woman." 

Moreover, the theory in question is condemned 
by the obvious meaning of Christ's language on 
several occasions. '* Neither knoweth any one 
the Father, save the Son;" "The Son of man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins ; " '^ The Son 
of man who is in heaven;" "Before Abraham 
was I am;" "My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work;" "What things soever he doeth, these 
also doeth the Son likewise ; " " As the Father 
raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them, even 
so the Son quickeneth whom he will ; " " As the 
Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to 
the Son to have life in himself." ^ On this last 
passage Prof. Gess, an able advocate of the view 
under consideration, remarks, "Did not the Son, 
then, possess the life of God while on earth as 
well as in his pre-existent state? If this word 

1 John T. 2S. 
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of Jesus refers to his earthly life no less than 
to that which preceded and followed it, we must 
answer this question in the aflSrmative; and then 
all that we have said in respect to the self-exin- 
anition of the Logos in becoming flesh would be 
overthrown." The Christian reader will not fail 
to study the "word of Jesus," and this study 
will convince him that it refers to the incarnate 
Logos. It is also worthy of notice that one of 
the passages which are alleged in support of this 
theory, namely, "the Word was made flesh," 
if it proves anything on the point, proves much 
more than is believed by those who appeal to it ; 
for it affirms that the Word was made human 
flesh, a human body, just as clearly as it affirms 
that he was made a human spirit. But it affirms 
neither, in the sense supposed. 



//. THEORY THAT CHRIST HAD VIRTUALLY TWO 
HUMAN SOULS. 

Equally unsatisfactory is another view which has 
many advocates at the present day. It agrees 
with the one just rejected in asserting that 
the Word who was God became truly human, 
but differs from it by teaching that Jesus Christ 
had a genuine human soul, in addition to the 
humanized Word. Accordingly, there were in 
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him two homogenoous, spiritual natures, both on 
probation and exposed to trial, yet sinless, both 
finite in experience and subject to the law of 
growth in knowledge and virtue; but one of 
them possessing unconsciously all the perfections 
of God, while the other had no attributes but 
those originally given to man. It is true that 
this theory avoids the error of supposing Qirist 
to be neither God nor man, in the fullest sense 
of these terms, but only God minus deity and 
man minus spirit; yet it does not escape the 
error of affirming an incredible change in the 
Godhead, and of disregarding the plain meaning 
of Scripture. Everything which was urged above 
against the former theory presses with equal force 
against the one now imder consideration; while 
the chief reason for adopting that theory, namely, 
that it enables us to conceive distinctly of Christ 
as one person,* cannot be used in support of this. 
For the personal imion of two finite spirits is just 
as incomprehensible as such a union of an infinite 
spirit witii a finite. But if this were not so, the 
difficulty would remain; for m his present state 
of glory, Christ, though retaining his human 
nature, is admitted by those who maintain this 
theory to have in exercise all the attributes of 
God; and if a personal union of the infinite 
Word with a human spirit in glory is possibly, 
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such a union may certainly be possible on earth ; 
for the gulf between the infinite and the finite 
can never be filled by any growth of the latter. 
It is therefore necessary to believe that the human 
nature of Christ has been endowed with powers 
strictly divine, that is to say, has been literally 
deified, or to believe that the Lamb in the midst 
of the throne is now both infinite and finite in one 
person. 

The Lutheran doctrine of the Real Presence in 
the Elements of the Lord's Supper, implying, as it 
does, the ubiquity of Christ's glorified human 
nature, has had a powerful influence in leading 
German theologians to adopt the former alterna- 
tive. And a belief that the hmnan has been trans- 
muted into the divine has doubtless favored a 
belief that the divine was made human, in the 
person of Christ on earth. But reasonably inter- 
preted, the Word of God does not, we think, 
authorize either of these beliefs. It neither teaches 
that the second person of the adorable Trinity 
emptied himself of his divine consciousness and 
power, nor that man will ever cease to be finite. 
And surely the difficulties of the incarnation, for 
human reason, are not at all diminished, by sup- 
posing that Gt)d was converted into man in order 
to effect a personal union with our nature. We 
must therefore reject this theory also. 
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TIL THEORY THAT CHRTST'S C0NSCI0U8KE88 

EMBRACED THE ACTION OF BOTH DIVINE 

AND HUMAN FACULTIES. 

What then is the true view? In what sense was 
Qirist, though God and man, one person, the Grod^ 
man? In the same sense, we believe, that any 
man, as a unity composed of body and spirit, is one 
person. His consciousness was single, though it 
embraced the motions of two most unequal natures, 
the one divine and the other human ; so that what- 
ever could be affirmed of either nature could be 
affirmed of him. He was independent of space 
and time, omnipresent, omniscient, almighty ; but 
he was also limited, by space and time, in knowl- 
edge and in power. By virtue of the divine side 
of his person, the former was true of him ; and by 
virtue of the human side, the latter. This view 
has the merit of being at once natural and obvious. 
It supposes the divine to be always truly divine, 
and the human to be truly human. It agrees with 
the plain and full sense of biblical language. And 
it is partially illustrated by the personal union of 
soul and body in man. This illustration is the 
only one which can be said to cast a ray of light 
upon the treatment of our subject in the Word of 
God, and it deserves careful attention. 

Let it then be observed that, to human reason^ 
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the difference between body and soul, matter and 
spirit, is so utter and complete, that a personal 
union between the two is just as inconceivable aa 
such a union between man and God, the finite and 
the infinite. This language is not extravagant; in 
our judgment it is literally correct. Had we no 
experience of the former union, it would require 
quite as much faith to believe it possible as it does 
to believe the latter possible. For the reason of 
man is utterly baffled when it tries to pierce the 
mystery of any connection whatever between mat- 
ter and spirit. Impact or influence of one upon 
the other is inconceivable. Yet the fact of con- 
nection, of interdependence, and of personal unity, 
is certain. There is therefore, in reality, no solid 
gi'ound on which we can stand in denying the union 
of deity and humanity in the person of Christ. 
Let it also be observed that we say of a man, 
he thinks, feels, wills, loves, hates, hopes, fears ; 
and, with equal propriety, he is hungry, thirsty, 
muscular, frail, black, white, and the like. What- 
ever is true of his mind or of his body is true of 
file man in whom these are personally united. For 
his consciousness claims for him the motions and 
affections belonging to both elements of his nature. 
Pain of limb and sorrow of soul are not the same 
in character or source ; one is recognized as having 
its seat in a material organ, and the other in an 
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immaterial principle ; yet both are taken up into the 
consciousness, and by this mediating and uniting 
power, elements the most diverse, body and spirit, 
are made to suffer with each other. Wonderful 
indeed is the sympathy between them, but more 
wonderful the action of consciousness in binding 
together such opposites in one personality. And 
this is the only kind of personal existence known 
by experience to those addressed by the Word of 
God. 

In the light of this analogy we turn to the 
Sacred Record, and find no difficulty in believing 
that Jesus Christ while on earth was the God- 
man ; that his personal being comprehended three 
elements, instead of one or two ; that he was con- 
scious of trial, of weakness, of growth in knowl- 
edge, of virtue confirmed by obedience ; and that 
his divine nature suffered in a peculiar manner 
with the human, while on the other hand his human 
nature often received special light and strength 
from the divine. By virtue of his human nature 
he possessed and uttered the thoughts, feelings, 
desires, and appetites of man, — these desires being 
never inordinate or tyrannical, but always in sub- 
jection to the will of God ; and by virtue of his 
divine nature he had, and at times expressed, the 
wisdom, power, and authority of God. How could 
he do otherwise, and hope to be understood by 
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men? He must predicate of hunself all which his 
consciousness claimed for him as a person; and 
since the range of elements in his being was the 
widest conceivable, the contents and the utterances 
of his consciousness must have the widest range 
conceivable. Bearing this in mind, the language 
of Qirist, as recorded in the Grospels, will be 
found, for the most part, perfectly natural and 
intelligible. 

^Yov the most part," we say, because there is 
at least one passage with which the view now given 
does not seem to agree ; namely (Mark xiii. 32) , 
** Of that day or hour no one knows, not even the 
angels in heaven, nor the Son, but the Father ;'* 
and this language appears at first sight to deny 
that Christ knew in any sense, even in his higher 
nature, the time of the last day. But what if 
Jesus, acting as Mediator between God and men, 
must apprehend by the faculties of his human soul, 
as well as by his higher nature, whatever he 
taught? And what if the powers of his human 
soul, though strengthened by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit given without measure, had thus far been 
in quest of more profitable truth, and had not so 
much as craved a knowledge of the date in ques- 
tion? So that speaking, as he ever did, in his 
mediatorial capacity, Christ had not a knowledge 
of that hour? It is surely conceivable that such 
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was the law of his action, and that, while the fact 
of his higher nature being truly God, and therefore 
omniscient, was revealed to the faculties of his 
human soul, and could therefore be affirmed by 
him as a theanthropic being, the particulars of that 
omniscience were only apprehended by his human 
faculties in part, even as they were needed for his 
Messianic work. In a certain sense, to be sure, 
his knowledge was unrestricted, infinite, — even 
as Peter felt when he exclaimed, ''Lord, thou 
knowest all things, thou knowest that I love thee ; ^ 
and as Christ was assured when he said, " The Father 
loveth the Son, and showeth to him all things 
which he himself doeth." His higher nature was 
omniscient, but the lower was not. Yet even this, 
the lower, was never, it may be confidently aflSrmed, 
in ignorance of what pertained to the work of any 
hour or moment of the Saviour's life. The divine 
was ever in communication with the human, giving 
it light for every emergency ; and the human was 
ever absorbed in its proper work, untroubled about 
curious questions or events in the distant future. 
All its powers were taxed to the utmost in doing 
well the vast work of the present. Let me use 
an illustration. 

The storehouse of knowledge in the human mind 
is called memory ; the power by which any portion 
of that knowledge is taken up and set before the 
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eye of consciousness is ealled recollection. Now 
every man is sure that he has vast treasures of fact 
and thought in his memory, which are not at any 
one moment in his recollection or consciousness ; 
yet many of them are at least within calling dis- 
tance, and can be summoned into the consciousness 
by circumstances and needs, if not otherwise. 
They are in the vast penumbra which encompasses 
the orb of consciousness, and can be drawn from 
twilight into day by the cry of the soul. They 
come at the beck of circumstances, and do their 
work, but again retire when the eye of attention 
is satisfied. It will be seen that the power of 
recollection or attention is limited to a much 
smaller circle than that of memory. The former 
cannot take in at once all the stores of the latter ; 
yet, in a perfect state of the mind, it may conceiv- 
ably have command of them all, and be able to use 
them one by one. So all the treasures of knowl- 
edge in the divine nature of Christ were, it may 
be said, at the service of his human nature, and 
would answer its call in every hour and need of 
the Messianic work. But there would be no call 
and no need,' in that work, of knowledge in respect 
to the day and hour of the end. And therefore, 
speaking as the God-man, engaged in his medi- 
atorial work, Christ could say, " Neither the Son, 
but the Father." Possibly another illustration may 
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aid the reader to bur meaning. The action of the 
human faculties of Jesus may be compared to a 
small sphere of colored light in the centre of an 
infinite sphere of white light, with such a con- 
nection between the two that they are not only 
identical through the full extent of the smaller 
sphere, but the light of the larger sphere is ever 
within reach of the smaller and felt to be virtually 
its own for all mediatorial service. 

This, then, is our view of the Saviour's Person. 
He was the God-man, truly divine and truly 
human, his single consciousness embracing, in some 
mysterious way, the action of both natures, the 
infinite and the finite. And by the aid of such a 
view all the language of the Scriptures on the 
subject before us may, we think, be readily under- 
stood. 



ir. THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST NO OBJEC- 
TION TO THIS THEORY. 

No view of the Saviour's person which disagrees 
with the recorded facts of his experience can be 
correct. And among the most remarkable facts 
of that experience may. be reckoned the instances 
of temptation which are related in the Gospels, 
and referred to in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
If it can be shown that what the Saviour felt. 
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when he was "tempted of the devil,** was incon- 
sistent with the view of his person already given, 
that view must, of course, be rejected. But the 
reader will be kind enough to mark our language. 
We do not. say that a correct view of the person 
of Christ must be exhaustive, enabling us to 
comprehend his temptation, to see how it was 
possible; for we can hope to comprehend but 
little in the present life; we see through a glass 
darkly; and there were mysteries in the being 
of Chiist, as there are in the being of every 
Christian, which no hiunan vision can pierce. 
A view may be correct, as far as it goes, which 
leaves many a question unanswered, many a secret 
unexplored; but a view which is demonstrably 
inconsistent with known facts must be incorrect. 
Can it, then, be shown that the sinlessness of 
Christ's human nature, or its personal imion with 
his divine nature, still acting as divine, is incom- 
patible with the fact of temptation to evU? We 
think not, but must answer each part of the 
question by itself. 

To the first part we reply, that temptation to 
evil may be experienced by a being who is not 
morally depraved. The existence of sin is proof 
enough of this ; for it cannot be maintained that 
God created moral beings with an original bias to 
evil. Wherever, then, in the imiverse, sin exists, 
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it must be due to the action of beings who were 
made upright. But to say that upright beings 
have sinned, is to say that they were susceptible 
of enticements to sin, and this is as much as to 
say that they could be tempted to evil. . So it was 
with our first parents in Eden. They were created 
in the image of God. Their spiritual powers and 
inclinations were all right. But the tempter came, 
appealing to those principles of their nature which 
might be warmed, heated, inflamed into pride, 
ambition, selfish desire, appetite, and they fell 
sheer down into the abyss of sin and death. It 
may and must be a mystery to us how the lies 
of Satan entered into the less spiritual susceptibili- 
ties of their nature, and stimulated them to abnor- 
mal and controlling action: but somehow it was 
done; the progenitors of our race, though mor- 
ally perfect, were tempted to evil, and promptly 
yielded to the seductive influence. This great 
fact is replete with instruction, applicable to the 
question before us. Indeed, it may be said to 
furnish a satisfactory answer to that question. 

But while this will be readily admitted, it may 
perhaps be urged that Christ was tempted in all 
points like as we are, and therefore must have had 
a human nature in the same moral condition as 
ours. To this we reply: The biblical statement 
that ho was tempted in all points like as we are, 
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is qualified by the words, ** without sin;'' and it 
is impossible to show that these words refer 
exclusively to the peculiar result of temptation 
in his case, and not also to his spiritual purity 
as modifying its hold upon him. The interpreta- 
tion which Dr. Moll gives to this limiting clause 
is in our judgment correct: ''The common ex- 
planation — namely, without his temptation leading 
him to sin — is too narrow. The participation 
of Jesus in every form of human suffering; the 
actual stirring of his emotions, his complete 
fellow-feeling with our weakness, the reality of 
his actual temptation, — all have taken place with- 
out one single sinful emotion, and without even 
finding in him, as their condition or point of 
contact, a single slumbering element of sin. 
Everything took place with him 'separately from 
sin.'" This is doubtless a correct exegesis of the 
words ; and, if so, the sacred writer has cautioned 
us against supposing that the sinless humanity 
of Christ felt the power of temptation jvst as it 
is felt by our sinful nature. Temptation was 
reinforced by no traitor within, by no welcoming 
bias of a depraved heart. To what extent his 
sense of its terrible power was diminished by 
this inward rectitude, we have no means of ascer- 
taining. 

Certain it is, however, that to him temptation 
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was both real and powerful. It appealed to those 
appetites and desires of hiunan nature which are 
good and useful, when held in subjection to con- 
science and the love of God, but evil, when per- 
mitted to overrule the higher principles of that 
nature, and beget a spirit of disobedience to God, 
or impatience under suffering. A glance at Christ's 
great temptation, immediately after his baptism, 
will illustrate our meaning. It is on record, that 
he was led up by the Spirit into the wilderness ; 
that during forty days he fasted, eating nothing, 
and that at the end of this period he was "a -hun- 
gered." Thus brief and simple is the narrative, say- 
ing little and yet saying much. For it may be in- 
ferred that the forty days were passed in a state of 
ecstatic devotion which raised liim above the con- 
sciousness of physical wants. Then, however, the 
neglected body began to assert its claims once 
more, and terrible ' gnawings of hunger, such as 
are well-nigh intolerable, driving men to deeds of 
horror, were doubtless experienced by him. But 
there was no food to be obtained by natural means. 
Must, then, the awful sense of want be unap- 
peased? Jesus knew himself to be the Son of God, 
possessed of miraculous power, and therefore able 
to relieve the pangs of hunger in a moment. Satan, 
too, was at hand and ready to whisper the word of 
temptation, — a word how skilfully chosen 1 ''If 
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thou be the Son of God, command that these stones 
be made bread." Here was a crafty insinuation 
that the voice from heaven at his baptism was un- 
worthy of trust, and a challenge to prove its truth- 
fulness by a miracle needed to assuage the pangs 
of hunger, — just such a miracle as a father would 
approve for the relief of his son. Is it possible to 
imagine a subtler temptation than this ? To con- 
found the adversary by an act of Messianic power, 
to gratify his own human reason by a visible proof 
of his divine sonship, and to remove his bodily suf- 
fering by the same act, — what could appear to hu- 
man nature more desirable than this ? What more 
seductive to a finite mind? The moral integrity 
of Christ, though perfect, would not surely prevent 
his realizing the force of such a temptation, how- 
ever it might enable him, in absolute submission to 
the plan and will of God, promptly to repel it. 
We say " in absolute submission ; " because it can 
hardly be supposed that the human understanding 
of Christ had as yet fully grasped the moral rea- 
sons for that plan, — a plan, which excluded the 
use of miraculous power by the Saviour for his 
own relief or comfort, ffis lower nature, there- 
fore, simply followed the intimations of the higher ; 
to it the divine will was supreme, as it should be 
to us. 

And these remarks furnish a brief reply to the 
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second part of the question proposed above, namelji 
Was the personal union of the human nature of 
Christ with the divine incompatible with its being 
templed to evil? We answer, no; because the 
hiunan knowledge of Christ was always partial, 
and partial knowledge opens the door to tempta- 
tion. It will be recollected that, in our view, the 
complete personality of man comprises at least two 
elements, body and spirit, each distinct from the 
other in essence and attributes, yet brought mys- 
teriously under the vinculum of a single conscious- 
ness, and so existing as a single self. It will also 
be recollected that, in the light of this analogy, 
the person of Christ was said to comprise at least 
three elements, a human body, a human spirit, and 
the eternal Word, each distinct from the others in 
essence and attributes, yet all united by a single 
consciousness. When, therefore, a certain condi- 
tion of his body was represented in his conscious- 
ness by the sensation of thirst, he said, as a person, 
I thirst, and not, My body thirsts. So, too, when 
a certain condition of his hmnan soul appeared in 
his consciousness, as ignorance, or sorrow, or desire, 
he predicated the same of himself as a person, and 
not of his human soul only. And likewise, when 
any act or fact of his divine nature, existing in his 
consciousness, was to be revealed, he affirmed this 
also of himself as a person, the God-man, and not 
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eimply of his Godhead, As the suffering due to 
certam conditions of his human body was felt by 
him in all its keenness; so the longing, or the 
anguish, due to certain conditions of his human 
soul, was felt by him in all its force. And since 
the faculties of Christ's human spirit had a truly 
normal though rapid growth in knowledge and 
power, they could have possessed during his 
earthly life but the smallest fraction of his divine 
knowledge, and must therefore have been subject 
to many of those forms of temptation which origi- 
nate in imperfect knowledge. 

It may therefore be said that Christ knew by 
actual experience the full power of temptation 
as addressed to human nature unperverted. And 
it may be supposed that the temptations which 
he met, regarded as allurements or provocations 
to sin, addressing his mind from without, were 
fer greater than any to which other men have 
been exposed, — so much greater, indeed, as to 
counterbalance the advantage which he had in the 
moral integrity of his nature. This does not seem 
to us improbable. And if it was *so in fact, then 
he knew by inward experience the power of temp- 
tation, as related to the actual state of man. Yet he 
did not sin; nay, more, it was morally impossible 
for him to sin. For the human side of his being 
was in high keeping, receiving light from the 
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divine side, whenever this was required for his 
Messianic work, and evermore succored by the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, given to him without 
measure. 

And this succor of the Spirit deserves particular 
consideration. For, to say nothing of the view, 
which has much in its favor, that the human nature 
of Christ was sanctified at conception by the per- 
gonal agency of the Holy Ghost that came upon 
the Virgin, it seems most natural to suppose the 
symbolical descent of the Spirit upon Christ 
at his baptism, in the form of a dove, significant 
of an increased and miraculous working of that 
Spirit in the human soul of Christ during his 
earthly ministry. Nay, it has been thought by 
some, that all the miraculous action of the Holy 
Spirit, during this period, was confined to the 
person of Christ, or communicated to others, as 
it were, from his person, for temporary action. In 
support of this opinion, an appeal is made to 
the language of John (vii. 39), ''But he spake 
this concerning the Spirit which those who believe 
on him should receive; for the Spirit was not 
yet;" that is, was not yet present with believers 
in his miraculous working, as he was to be on 
the day of Pentecost. But setting this aside, as 
not absolutely certain, we find in Acts i. 2 a 
distinct intimation of the Holy Spirit's action on 
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the mind of Christ, while he was engaged in his 
Messianic work; for it speaks of "the day in 
which he was taken up, after that he, through the 
Holy Ghosty had given commandments unto the 
apostles whom he had chosen/' Besides, it will 
be recollected that Luke speaks of him as "full 
of the Holy Ghost" after his baptism, and as 
being "led by the Spirit into the wilderness" 
(iv. 1). Now, if it is the work of the Spirit 
of God to prepare the faculties of the human soul 
to discern spiritual truth, to receive revelations 
from God, and to commimicate them to men, it 
is reasonable to suppose that he may also have 
rendered a like service to the human soul of 
Christ, enabling it to receive all needed truth 
from his higher nature, the Word. 

If, then, as we firmly believe, it ia impossible 
to show that the moral integrity of Christ's human 
nature, or its personal union with the divine, as 
maintained by us, is incompatible with its being 
tempted to evil, the language of the New Testa- 
ment, which affirms that he was thus tempted, 
does not require us to modify the view of his 
person set forth in our previous discussion. On 
the other hand, that view, which was drawn, we 
think, from the obvious meaning of the Scriptures, 
must be regarded as correct; and the Christian 
reader, whose mind has been disturbed by the 
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startling theories of the day, may return vriik deep 
confidence to the doctrine of his fathers, old, indeed, 
but ever new and ever precious to the heart, that 
in Christ, Deity, acting as such, and Humanity, 
acting as such, were made one person ; that Jesus, 
the Messiah, was the God-man, knowing the divine 
in a manner truly divine, and the human in a 
manner truly human, and filling perfectly the oflEice 
of Mediator between God and men. It does not 
seem necessary to pursue the question further, and 
consider the particular temptations which were 
met and vanquished by Christ ; for what has been 
said will be found applicable to them all ; or if not, 
the subject involves so much of mystery as to 
suggest the admonition,- "^ Let tht words be few,*' 
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The Work of Christ ; 

OB, THB 

ATONEMENT AS BELATED TO GOD AND MEN. 
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PART SECOND. 

THE WORK OF CHRIST. 
INTRODUCTION. 

x/4 F it cannot be said that the doctrine of the 
Atonement is now claiming the attention 
of as many writers as are discussing the 
doctrine of the Person of Christ, it can be said 
without hesitation that it still holds a central place 
in the hearts of Christians, and in the body of 
truth taught by the Word of God. A renewed 
examination of it, therefore, if made in a spirit 
of loyalty to Christ, must be welcome to those who 
love the Gospel for what it is, and not for the 
notice which is taken of it. 

Besides, it can hardly be doubted that the doc- 
trine of the Atonement, as it lies on the face of 
the Sacred Record and is related to the Person 
of Christ, is the chief though hidden spring of the 
attention which is given to the other doctrine 
named. The battle rages, and will never cease to 
rage, about the questions of Inspiration and the 
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Person of Christ ; not, however, because they are 
questions which rise above the sphere of human 
science and have to do with the supernatural, thus 
enlisting curiosity and provoking doubt, but be- 
cause the doctrine of atonement and reconciliation 
with God depends upon them. Dissolve their con- 
nection in human thought with this great spiritual 
interest of mankind, and they will soon lose their 
hold on the minds of the people. But so long as 
it is felt that the pardon of sin and the gift of 
eternal life may rest in the death of Christ, so long 
will the doctrines of his Person and' of the Eecord 
which makes it known to us be matters of deep 
solicitude and inquiry. 

The vital importance of our subject will therefore 
be conceded by all. And within a few years 
several writers have investigated it in works of 
considerable extent ; some of them attempting to 
set this great doctrine in the moulds of human 
reason, that it may shine by its own light and 
commend itself fully to the mind of man, and 
others attempting to exhibit anew, in more con- 
vincing form, the scriptural evidence on which it 
rests, as held by them ; but no one of these writers 
has so united spiritual insight and constructive 
imagination with reverence for the Word of God 
and a sound interpretation of its language, as to 
produce a work in all respects satisfactory. Most 
of them belong to the former claims. Their aim has 
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been to set forth a philosophy of the Atonement, 
or, in other words, to show that it rests on clear 
foundations of reason; but, in their anxiety to 
accomplish this perhaps desirable end, they have 
done violence, we fear, in some instances, to the 
obvious meaning of the Sacred Text. And if so, 
their fault is radical ; for the Atonement is strictly 
a truth of revelation. Whether there is little or 
much analogous to it in the providential govern- 
ment of the world, as seen by us in the present 
life, we are made acquainted with the Atonement 
as a reality by the Word of God, and must receive 
it as described by that Word or reject it as un- 
worthy of credence. No modification of the bibli- 
cal doctrine, in however beautiful a theory it may 
result, is worthy of a moment's serious thought, 
for it must be without any solid basis. 

But recent speculation has modified, as we be- 
lieve, the biblical doctrine of the Atonement ; and, 
for the most part, in one direction, by denying its 
relation to God and admitting only its relation to 
man, by affirming that it removes no obstacle in 
the divine mind to the forgiveness of sin in case 
of repentance, but simply operates on the sinner's 
heart and leads him to repent and believe. It does 
not reconcile God to the sinner, but only the sinner 
to God. Now this is a very imperfect view of the 
Atonement revealed by the Scriptures, and by its 
imperfection it forbids us to look upon the work 
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of Christ as that in consideration of which our sins 
are forgiven. It bids us look upon his death as 
having simply a manward eflScacy, as being nothing 
but an argument for repentance, a moral influence 
on the sinful soul ; while the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, as preached by the reformers, is 
rejected as an absurd error. Our first task must 
therefore be to show that the Atonement of Christ 
has a relation to the mind of God, and conditions 
the forgiveness of sin in case of repentance. Hav- 
ing established this fact, which is now frequently 
denied, it will be easy for us to show that the 
Atonement has also a relation to men, revealing 
to them the moral nature of God, and so, through 
the Spirit, drawing them to Christ. 

Yet we do not give the first place to the effect 
which the Atonement has upon the mind and action 
of God, simply because tfcds part of the biblical 
doctrine has been set aside by able writers, and is 
therefore more likely than any other to be called 
in question at the present time, but also because 
we hold it to be logically antecedent to the effect 
which the Atonement has upon the hearts of men, 
and indeed a principal cause of that eflect. This 
might be made to appear, we believe, even though 
it were true that absolutely nothing but a revela- 
tion of the love of God can be used by the Holy 
Spirit in renewing and sanctifying the hearts of 
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men. For no greater obstacle to the salvation of 
man can be imagined, than a feeling of the All 
Holy that sin ought not to be forgiven on the sole 
ground of repentance, that the suffering which is 
its just complement, or retribution, ought also in 
some real way to utter its voice ; and no greater 
love can be imagined than a love which has re- 
moved that obstacle from the mind of God, by 
leading him to take suffering on himself, in the 
person of Christ. But it is not true that love is 
the only attribute of God which can be used by 
the Spirit in renewing and sanctifying the hearts 
of men. The righteousness of God may also be 
employed for the same purpose ; for the law is our 
school-master unto Christ, and by it the justice of 
God is pre-eminently revealed. This will not be 
denied, unless it be by those who deny all distinc- 
tion between righteousness and benevolence, justice 
and mercy, thus reducing the moral attributes of 
Jehovah to a single principle, that of love. But 
many take this course at the present time. It 
seems to them philosophical, and it accords with 
their desires. Some of them do not hesitate to 
say that love is the very essence of God, and the 
sum total of moral good in man. And it is very 
evident that this theory of the divine nature must 
have a powerful influence on the views of those 
who entertain it concerning the Atonement. 1% 
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may therefore be well to look at it carefully, before 
turning to the passages of Scripture which treat of 
the latter doctrine. 

Is it then true, that righteousness and benevo- 
lence are in principle one and the same ? that justice 
and mercy are, when seen in the proper light, iden- 
tical, or, at* most, but different aspects of the same 
divine perfection? We find ourselves imable to 
accept this theory; and must beg the reader's 
attention to a few of the difficulties which over- 
shadow it, and which have led us to reject it, hop- 
ing that he will not estimate their magnitude by 
the brevity of our discussion. 

1. The theory in question is inconsistent with 
the common language and judgment of mankind. 
Everywhere men speak of uprightness and benevo- 
Jence as distinct qualities of character. There is 
probably no language which fails to express these 
qualities by separate terms, no people which re- 
gards justice as one with gi-ace. The two must 
therefore be distinguishable, not by some subtle 
peculiarity which only the cultivated mind is able 
to detect, but by broad and obvious features which 
the plaiu sense of the people recognizes. K, now, 
it be said that the language and judgment of the 
multitude are often superficial, noting the apparent* 
difference while overlooking the real and deeper 
miity, we freely admit that this is sometimes true. 
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But not always nor generally. That which com- 
mends itself to the common intelligence of the 
race, to the good sense of the great mass of man- 
kind, is not likely to* be altogether a mistake. 
There is at least a presumption in its favor, which 
only clear and strong evidence can overcome ; and 
this presumption, in the present case, lies directly 
in the way of identifying the qualities of right- 
eousness and benevolence, or of resolving all the 
moral perfections of God into the one principle 
of love. 

2. The theory in question is inconsistent with 
the customary language of Scripture. This state- 
ment will not be gainsaid by any careful reader 
of the Word. Thus, the apostle remarks that 
" Scarcely for a righteous man will one die, yet 
peradventure for a good man some would even 
dare to die," — making a clear distinction between 
righteousness and goodness, or justice and love. 
And this distinction pervades the language of the 
Sacred Record from first to last. It is applied . 
in almost numberless places to the attributes of 
God, and not unfrequently to those of man. But 
it may be urged that the Bible, appealing to the 
common sense of the many and not to the finer 
discrimination of the few, must needs accommodate 
itself to popular opinion, whenever it can do so 
without sacrificing essential truth, and may there- 
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fore adopt distinctions which are in fkct unreal. 
• And if this be so, our second objection, it is said, 
is simply identical with the first. But we do not 
accept the representation* just made as correct. 
However popular the style of Scripture may be, 
no language can be truer than its language to the 
facts of our moral and religious consciousness. 
If then we distrust its account of the divine 
character, we are left in total darkness. Besides, 
those who teach that righteousness and love are 
really the same, do not look upon this as a non- 
essential truth. It shapes their whole theory of 
law and penalty. It determines their view of the 
Atonement. It modifies their explanation of the 
scriptural terms, pardon and justification. It is 
the seed-truth of their religious thought. We 
cannot therefore concede to them the privilege 
of calling this a non-essential truth which the 
Word of God, by accommodating itself to the 
judgment of mankind, has failed to reveal. 

But a more plausible answer to our objection is 
made by saying, that Christ himself refers the 
entire moral law to one command, that of love. 
This is indeed true ; and it is true because the great 
obstacle to perfect virtue in men is a want of that 
love which the law requires ; it is true, not because 
that love comprises, but because it conditions all 
otjier right action. Let selfishness be displaced 
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by that love, and humau nature would be at once 
restored to its normal state ; the voice of conscience 
would always be obeyed. Hence the Word of 
God, addressing itself to the actual condition of 
men, enforces that claim of the eternal law of right 
which disregarded leads to the disregard of every 
other, and which obeyed ensures the obedience of 
all the rest. . In this sense all the law and the 
prophets hang on the first and great commandment. 
But the language of Christ does not authorize us 
to go farther than this, and reduce all virtue in 
man and holiness in God to a single affection. 

3. The theory in question is incompatible with 
the clearest decisions of our moral judgment. 
For upon close consideration we perceive that 
benevolence is right, but not that right is benevo- 
lence. Right is more comprehensive than love, 
and we can imagine circumstances in which the 
dictates of the former would not coincide with those 
of the latter. 

We have called attention to this point, because 
of the relation which it has to the doctrine of the 
Atonement. And if the reader who had received 
without careful examination the popular theory in 
question finds his confidence* in it so far shaken 
that he will go to the Scriptures with a mind open 
to instruction, it is enough. Our knowledge in 
respect to the nature and ends of the Atonement 
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must be drawn exclusively from the sacred oracles ; 
and by a reverent study of their words we may 
hope to ascertain the essential facts and principles 
comprised in that wondrous work of God. 

Note. —For a ftirther discussion of certain questions considered in libe fore- 
^ing, see Chapter I. in the << Examination of the Vicarious Sacrifice of Br. 
Boshnell/' in Part HL 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE ATONEMENT AS RELATED TO GOD. 

/. A GROUND FOR RENEWING AND PARDONING 
GRACE. 

^TtI S it is our purpose to advance step by step 
^r\^ to a position where the power and nature 
^3^ ^^ *^® Atonement may be clearly seen, it 
will be enough to define it, with reference to our 
immediate object, as that in consideration of which 
God renews the hearts and pardons the sins of all 
who are saved. In other words, it has furnished 
him with a good and sufficient reason for leading 
men by special grace to repentance, and for remit- 
ting their sins in case of repentance. In still 
other, and perhaps more exact terms, it has re- 
moved an obstacle, in the mind of God, to the 
exercise of his regenerating and forgiving grace. 
If these statements, or either of them, be correct, 
then surely the Atonement has relations to God 
no less essential than its relations to men ; it is a 
condition of his grace to them, as well as a moral 
power to draw them to him. 
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And in mipport of this position, we refer to the 
apostolic declaration: ''Him hath God exalted a 
Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance unto 
Israel and remission of sins." ^ Plainly the work 
of Christ after his ascension is here described ; and 
this language may be compared with the words of 
Peter on the day of Pentecost: ''Therefore, having 
been exalted to the right hand of God, and having 
received the promise of the Holy Spirit from the 
Father, he hath poured out this, which ye now see 
and hear." ^ From the similarity of these passages 
it is probable, if not certain, that giving "repent- 
ance " and " pouring out the Spirit " were closely 
connected in the apostle's mind, the latter speci- 
fying the crowning agency employed by the 
Saviour, and the former stating the chief result 
of that agency. No explicit reference is made in 
either of them to the moral power of Christ's 
earthly life, as producing repentance, or to the 
story of his cross, as subduing rebellion in the 
selfish will. Admitting, then, as ive thankfully 
do, the great moral influence of the Atonement 
on the hearts of men, we do not find that influence 
expressed by the words, "to give repentance unto 
Israel," — much less in the farther clause, "and 
remission of sins ; " but the Saviour is set before 
us by this language in his regal state, exercising 

1 Acto V. 81. » Acta il. S3. 
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the prerogatives of a divine Euler, giving and for- 
giving as Mediatorial.Eang. And his Headship over 
all is, as Paul teaches, a reward for his suffering, 
even unto death, in behalf of men. "Wherefore," 
— that is, on account of this humiliation and suffer- 
ing, — " God also hath highly exalted him, and given 
him a name which is above every name." Through 
him, then, or in consideration of his work, God 
saves the elect, by renewing their hearts, forgiving 
their sins, and keei)ing them by divine power 
through faith unto eternal life. "Neither is there 
salvation in any other ; for there is no other name 
under heaven, given among men, whereby we 
must be saved." ^ "Through this man is preached 
the forgiveness of sins, and by him all that believe 
are justified." ^ Now, it is evident that pardon and 
justification are represented in this passage as 
being, in the order of nature, subsequent to faith ; 
and therefore, if it could be faMy supposed, as it 
cannot, that the latter is here traced by the apostle 
to the moral influence of Christ, it would still be 
true that the former are said to be given by him, 
or through him, and in no other way, — a fact 
which can only be explained by admitting that his 
Atonement removed an obstacle existing in the 
mind of God to their pardon. To say that for- 
giveness of sins is granted by or through him ex- 

s Acts It. 12. * Acts ziil. 88, 80. 
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clusively, is, in view of all the circumstauceSy 
equivalent to saying that it is granted in considera- 
tion of his atoning death. This will be made cer- 
tain before we finish our discussion of the topic. 

An aigument for our view, or definition, may 
also be drawn from those passages of Scripture 
which represent Christ as interceding with God for 
his people. Thus Paul speaks of "Christ that 
died, yea, rather, that is risen again, who is even at 
the right hand of God, who also maketh inter- 
cession for us." ^ John affirms that " if any one sin, 
we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous."^ And the Epistle to the Hebrews 
declares that " he is able to save them to the utter- 
most who come unto God by him, seeing he ever 
livetii to make intercession for them," ^ as also, in 
another place, that " Christ is entered into heaven 
itself, now to appear in the presence of God for 
us." * It is evident, from these passages, that the 
sacred writers looked upon the presence of Christ 
in heaven as a constant plea for the favor of God 
to believers, as an all-sufficient reason for the be- 
stowal of grace upon the followers of Jesus. And 
it is equally evident, from the connection in which 
every one of these expressions is found, that their 
writers saw in Christ such a plea, or reason, be- 
cause he had offered himself a sacrifice for the sins 

iBo.TiU.84. >lJolmii.l. sHeb.yii.25. «Ib.ix.24. 
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of the people. To say, then, that this language, 
which speaks of Christ's appearing in the presence 
of God and making intercession for us, really 
means that, read in the light of his exalted state, 
the story of his earthly mission is rendered more 
effective and salutary in its influence on man, is to 
pervert the plain testimony of Scripture, and deny 
that to be a motive to the mind of God which his 
Word affirms to be such a motive. Great as is the 
love of God to men, he looks not upon them alone, 
but upon Jesus Christ, who suffered, the just for 
the unjust ; and in response to the plea which the 
Redeemer's presence makes, bestows grace and 
salvation upon the guilty. All this, at least, must 
be involved in the declaration that Christ inter- 
cedes in our behalf with the Father ; and it confirms 
our position that renewing and pardoning grace are 
given in consideration of the Atonement. 

And, lastly, the Apostle Paul declares that by 
the death of Christ the world was put in such a 
relation to God, that he could treat it with favor, 
instead of wrath. For, after saying that Christ 
died for the ungodly, for sinners, he proceeds 
thus, ''Much more then, having now been justi- 
fied in his blood, we shall be saved from wrath 
through him. For if, when we were sinners, we 
were reconciled to God by the death of his Son, 
much more, having been reconciled, we shall be 
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saved in his life."^ We beg the reader's close 
attention to this passage ; for while it seems, at first 
sight, to speak of the spiritual attitude of men 
towards God, and not of God towards men, the 
course of thought which the apostle gives in this 
connection favors another view. The second of 
these verses manifestly reproduces and confirms 
the argument of the first ; but the first speaks of 
justification, not as being found in repentance, but 
rather in the blood of Christ, and of salvation 
from the wrath to come as the sure result of justi- 
fication in that blood. For salvation, according to 
the apostle, is not rooted primarily in human 
action, but in divine grace. Then he confirms this 
statement by another, in the same line of thought : 
^ For if, when we were the objects of God's wrath, 
like rebels whom their king counts as enemies, we 
were put in a condition to receive his favor, by the 
death of his Son, much more, having been put 
in that condition, shall we be saved in his life.** 
A similar use of the word '' enemies " may be 
seen in a later section of this letter,^ where 
Paul speaks to the Gentiles respecting the Jews 
as being, ^with regard to the gospel, enemies 
for your sakes, but with regard to the election, 
beloved for the fathers' sakes." In this place the 
antithetic term, ^ beloved," fixes the interpretation 
ot the word ^ enemies ; " it must signify objects of 

1 Bom. T. 9, 10. s Bom. zi. 28. 
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displeasure. Moreover, the Greek words which 
are translated, "We were reconciled to God," may- 
signify either the turning away of God's wrath 
from us, or of our hatred from him. They have 
the former meaning in the passage before us ; the 
reconciliation referred to having been effected by 
the death of Christ, which, by the new relation in 
which it placed men, removed from the divine 
mind an obstacle to the bestowal of his grace upon 
them. This explanation is confirmed by the last 
clause of the next verse, which should be thus 
translated : " Through whom we have now received 
the reconciliation," namely, the reconciliation which 
was effected on God's part by the death of Christ, 
and which is accepted on our part by an act of 
simple faith. 

To the passage now examined may be added 
another from the second letter of Paul to the 
Corinthians. It represents the message given to 
the apostles for men thus : " How that God in 
Christ reconciled the world to himself, not imput- 
ing to them their transgressions."^ — "Observe," 
says Alford, "that the reconciliation spoken of 
in this verse is that of God to us absolutely and 
objectively, through his Son ; that whereby he can 
complacently behold and endure a sinful world, 
and receive all who come to him by Chi'ist." In 
the next verse the Corinthians are exhorted to a 
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subjective and responsive reconciliation: **'We 
pray you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to 
God." By the death of his Son, God has removed 
every obstacle on his part to harmony between 
himself and mankind, and now calls upon them 
to accept his proffered grace. To him the one 
great and well-nigh insuperable obstacle to concord 
was one rising up from the depths of his own holy 
nature, and that has been put out of the way, so 
that his good-will flows out freely towards men. 
He has thus established harmony between himself 
and the world. If there be any more separation, 
it must be due to their rejecting peace and choos- 
ing wrath. 

For these reasons, to go no farther, we believe 
that the Atonement is revealed to us by the Word 
of God as that in consideration of which renewing 
and forgiving grace is bestowed on all who are 
saved. With this fact established, we may take 
another step, and examine yet more closely the 
Atonement in its relation to God. 



IL AN ILLUSTRATION OF GOD'S RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

It has been shown by us already that righteous- 
ness and love are not one and the same in a m,oral 
being; and it may now be added, that both of 
them are principles of action, and both sacred. In 
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a Being, therefore, who is absolutely perfect, both 
of them will be sure to find expression, and per- 
haps we may say an equally clear expression. The 
claims of righteousness will not be sacrificed to 
those of benevolence, nor the claims of benevolence 
to those of righteousness. The wisdom of such a 
Being will provide a channel through which these 
kindred perfections of his nature may flow out in 
action. 

But if, in dealing with sinners for their salvation, 
no account is taken of the just penalty of sin, but 
only of its hurtful power, the claims of righteous- 
ness seem to be disregarded. For the penalty of 
sin is prescribed by righteousness as that which 
answers to the nature of sin, and therefore ought 
to be inflicted; no moral axiom being more cer- 
tain than this, that everything should be treated 
according to its real nature. Wrong must be rec- 
ognized and met as wrong, misfortime as misfor- 
tune ; guilt must be treated as guilt, and innocence 
as innocence. And, apart from the Atonement, 
the only way in which the ill-desert of sin is rec- 
ognized and met by the Supreme Euler, is by put- 
ting upon the sinner the loss and suflfering which 
are its condign punishment. Hence, as the ill- 
desert of sin in those who are saved through the 
Atonement is not met by a just penalty inflicted 
on them, it must be met in some other way ; and 
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we understand the Scriptures to teach that it has 
been met by the Atonement, which took up into 
itself and expressed, with equal clearness, both the 
righteousness and the love of God. But as all 
who recognize the authority of Scripture admit 
that the death of Christ was a signal illustration of 
the divine love, we shall fix our attention for the 
present on those passages which prove that it was 
also an illustration of the divine righteousness. 

Of these passages the most important and re- 
markable is the following, which we ask the priv- 
ilege of translating from the Greek: "Being 
justified freely by his grace, through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus ; whom God set forth 
as a propitiation, through faith, in his blood, 
for the exhibition of his righteousness, because of 
the passing by of the sins before committed in the 
forbearance of God ; for the exhibition of his right- 
eousness in the present time, that he may be just 
and the justifier of him who believeth in Jesus. ** ^ 

> Rom. iii. 24, 26. This text is so important that I will add the translation of 
the Am. Bible Union, of Dean Alford, and of Dr. Noyes. They will be seen to 
agree substantially with my own. The B. U. revision reads thus : " Being 
Justified freely by his grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus; 
whom G-od set. forth as a propitiation through faith by his blood, for the ex- 
hibition of his righteousness, because of the passing over of the sins before 
committed in the forbearance of God ; for the exhibition of his righteousness 
In the present time, that he may be just, and the justifier of him who believes 
in Jesus." Alford translates as follows : " Being justified freely by his grace, 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus ; whom Ood set forth as a 
propitiation through fnith by his blood, for the showing forth of his righteoa»' 
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This passage seems to have been written for the 
very purpose of rendering forever vain and futile 
any attempt to limit the efficacy of the Atonement 
to its moral influence over men. For the apostle 
distinctly specifies the exhibition of God's right- 
eousness as a proximate end of Christ's death. 
And he declares that this exhibition was called for 
by the circumstance that, in his treatment of sin- 
ners both before and since the time of Christ, God 
had ignored, to a certain extent, the claims of 
righteousness, passing by in his forbearance the 
sins conunitted in the former period, without in- 
flicting upon their authors condign punishment, 
and accepting as righteous, in the latter period, all 
men, however sinful, who believe in Jesus. Hence 
this course of action must be complemented by the 
Atonement, in order that the righteousness of God 
may be suitably revealed to men, or may even 
remain untarnished in himself; in order that he 
may be, and may be known to be, a just moral 
Governor of the race. In other words, the Atone- 

ness, because of the pasting over of the former sins, in the forbearance of 
Ood; for the showing forth of his righteousness in this present time, that he 
may be Just, and the Justifier of him -who is of faith in Jesus.'' And 
Koycs, a Unitarian, gives the following version : " Being accepted as righteous 
ftreely, by his grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, whom in 
his blood through faith God hath set forth as a propitiatory sacrifice, in order 
to manifest his righteousness, on account of his passing by, in his forbearance, 
the sins committed in former times; in order to manifest his righteousness at 
the present time, so that be may be righteous, and accept as righteous him 
who hath faith.'' 
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ment, as an exerciso and exhibition of God's judi- 
cial righteousness, is presupposed by his treatment 
of sinners fipom the first. Without it, he could 
not have passed by the sins of former times, or 
forgiven those of later times. Long before it was 
made, he anticipated it and adjusted his action to 
it, and to the end of time it will be a sufficient 
reason for the exercise of his saving grace. 

If the language of Paul does not mean this, and 
precisely this, it must be impossible to ascertain 
what any language doea mean ; for every word and 
clause, from first to last, seems to be directed, like 
the strokes of a sculptor's chisel, only with a higher 
intelligence, to the production of this particular 
and well-defined thought. In making this state- 
ment we have in mind the original text, and not 
the common version of that text ; for, as will be 
seen by our translation given above, we do not 
regard the common version, in this particular in- 
stance, as altogether' exact. Especially has it failed 
in reproducing the clause which we have rendered, 
^ because of the passing by of the sins before com- 
mitted in the forbearance of God." The original 
of this clause is eminently exact, word answering 
to word with perfect consistency, and it cannot 
mean what is suggested by the common version, 
**for the remission of sins that are past through 
the forbearance of God." For if the apostle had 
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spoken of ilie remission of sins, he would have 
connected it with the grace, and not with the for- 
bearance of God. Grace remits the penalty and 
receives into favor; forbearance endures the sin 
without executing the penalty. The Greek word 
translated forbearance is associated in no other 
passage, either instrumentally or causally, with the 
forgiveness of sins. Besides, the word translated 
" remission " occurs nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment, and properly signifies " passing by." This 
fact alone is decisive in favor of our rendering. 
And as no definite provision was revealed to the 
ancient Israelites for the pardon of great moral 
offences through an adequate sacrifice, God's treat- 
ment of those who were guilty of such offences — 
and all, even the most devout, were thus guilty — 
must have seemed to them a sort of passing by 
of their sins, rather than a full and assured remis- 
sion of them. Hence the language of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews in two most interesting passages : 
"For if the blood of bulls, and of goats, and the 
ashes of a heifer, sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth 
to the purifying of the flesh ; how much more.shaU 
the blood of Qu-ist, who through the eternal Spirit 
offered himself without spot unto God, purge your 
conscience from dead works to serve the living 
God? And for this cause he is the Mediator of 
the New Testament, that by means of death, for 
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the redemption of the transgressions under the first 
Testament, they which are called might receive 
the promise of the eternal inheritance." ^ 

///. A PROPITIATION FOB SINS. 

Having shown that the Atonement is that in con- 
sideration of which God bestows his renewing and 
pardoning grace on those who are saved, and that 
it has this relation to saving grace because it was 
an exhibition of God's righteousness, we are pre- 
pared to take another step, and show from the 
Scriptures how it took up into itself and expressed 
that righteousness. For it cannot be denied that 
the Atonement, if it was an exhibition of God's 
righteousness, must also have been in some way 
an exercise of it. It must at least be traceable 
without difficulty to his love of moral rectitude, 
and his opposition to sin. For an act which can 
be referred to mere power or wisdom or benevo- 
lence as its source, manifests power, wisdom, or 
benevolence, but not distinctively righteousness. 
Says Dr. Hodge : " The Atonement is an exhibition 
of God's purpose to maintain his law and inflict its 
penalty — because it involves the execution of that 
penalty. It is this which gives it all its power. 
It would be no exhibition of justice, if it were not 
an exercise of justice ; it would not teach that the 
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penalty of the law must be inflicted, unless it was 
inflicted." Now, without adopting this expression 
of Dr. Hodge as an exact equivalent of our own, 
without saying as yet that righteousness and justice 
are synonymous in speaking of the Atonement, we 
do say that righteousness cannot be exhibited 
except as it is exercised, and hence that the Atone- 
ment took up into itself and expressed the right- 
eousness of God. How it did this we must now 
attempt to show. And, for this purpose, we do 
not need a clearer statement, at the outset, than 
is furnished by the great passage which has been 
already quoted : " Being justified freely by his 
grace, thi'ough tlie redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus; whom God set forth as a propitiation, 
through faith, in his blood, for the exhibition of his 
righteousness, because of the passing by of the sins 
before committed, in the forbearance of God ; for 
the exhibition of his righteousness in the present 
time, that he may be just and the justifier of him 
who believeth in Jesus." Here we are told that 
the Hghteousneaa of God was exhibited hy setting 
forth Christ in his blood as a propitiatory sacrifice. 
And two questions are naturally suggested by this 
statement : namely, Who, in the first instance, was 
made propitious by this sacrifice? And how and 
why did the blood of Christ have this peculiar 
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ejBfect? Let us attempt a reply to these important 
questions. 

The word which we have rendered "propitiation" 
is strictly an adjective, signifying "propitiatory;" 
and what the apostle aflSrms is this : ^ that Christ 
was set forth in his blood as pivpitiatorT/ , that is, 
as making one or each of the parties at variance 
merciful or propitious to the other. Was it the 
ruler who was to be made favorable to the rebel, 
or the rebel to the ruler? — the offended sovereign 
to the offending subject, or the offending subject 
to the offended sovereign? If we look at the use 
of the verb from which the adjective in question 
is derived, it will be natural to conclude that, in 
the case before us, God was the party propitiated ; 
for in classic writers, Josephus included, this verb 
signifies to appease or make propitious, whether 
by sacrifice, or gift, or song; and the object of 
it Is — in Homer always, and in others almost 
always — a god. Yet Herodotus speaks of pro- 
piating men whom one has injured, by paying 
them divine honors after death. But the point 
to be noted is this, that the object of the verb 
is always the party which is conceived of as having 
been wronged or offended. Men are never pro- 
pitiated by gods. 

The same verb occurs in two passages of the 
New Testament. In one of these — the prayer 
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of the publican — it has the passive form and 
sense : " God, be merciful to me a sinner." ^ Now, 
the publican did not pray that his own heart 
might be changed and made friendly to God, but 
rather that Qod would be gracious to him, though 
a sinner. And his prayer was answered. Was 
it an error, mistaking the end to be secured? 
— assuming that God must be reconciled to 
the sinner, and not merely the sinner to God? 
No one will asseii; this ; for Christ himself 
sanctioned the prayer, if he did not originate 
it. Besides, there is some reason to suppose 
that the most important word put into the pub- 
lican's prayer by the Saviour was meant to in- 
clude a reference to atonement by sacrifice ; for 
neither the circumstance marked by the words, 
•* Two men went up into the temple to pray, ''nor 
the peculiar language of Jesus concerning the 
result of their praying, "I say unto you, this 
man went down to his house justified rather than 
the other," should be overlooked in studying the 
passage. And, bearing in mind these clauses, we 
may thus paraphrase the publican's cry : " O God, 
be thou propitiated, by the sacrifices of thine 
house, to me, a sinner." He did not, like the 
Pharisee, ask God to be merciful to him on 
account of his good works, or even on account 

^LukexviiLlS. 
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of his repentance, but rather in consideration of 
the propitiatory sacrifice which was making its 
appeal from the altar. This seems to be a natural 
view of the publican's comprehensive petition. 

In the only other passage where the same verb 
occurs (Heb. ii. 18) , it has, though in the middle 
voice, an active sense, and is translated, "to make 
reconciliation," namely, " for the sins of the peo- 
ple." This may be explained, with Winer, as an 
elliptical expression, meaning, "to propitiate God 
for the sins of the people," — an interpretation 
which agrees with the classical use of the word ; 
or it may be explained by the Hebrew phrase, 
signifying "to make atonement for sins," — which, 
again, is simply the expression, "to cover over 
sins," figuratively used. Hence the sacred writers 
apply the word in question "to one who performs 
an act, the object of which is siriy and the effect 
of which is that sin shall cease to awaken God's 
wrath towards men. Expiation interposes between 
wrath and sin, so that the latter is covered over." 
(Moll.) 

It may then be safely inferred from the use 
of this verb, both in classical writers and in the 
New Testament, that it does not denote the effect 
of such an act as sacrifice upon men in changing 
their spiritual attitude towards God, but rather the 
t effect of such an act in covering sin, or bringing 
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the sinner into relations where God can properly 
show favor to him, perhaps I might say, in chang- 
ing the governmental attitude of God towards 
. sinners. And the same result would follow an 
examination of the adjective derived from this verb. 
Hence we say that the proximate effect of pro- 
pitiation is to secure the exercise of God's grace 
towards the guilty; which effect is secured, not 
by working a change in their moral disposition, — 
for then atonement and regeneration would be the 
same, — but by putting them in a new relation to 
law and justice. In consequence of this, the wrath 
of God towards sinners gives place to mercy. 
And the conclusion now reached may be fortified by 
an appeal to the Mosaic law concerning sacrifices 
for sin, and especially concerning the sin offering. 

It appears, from Lev. xvii. 10, 11, that Jehovah 
strictly forbade his people to eat any manner of 
blood, assigning the reason for this prohibition in 
the following words : " For the life of the flesh is 
in the blood, and I have given it to you upon the 
altar to atone for your souls (or lives) ; for the 
blood atones by the life." This passage makes 
it certain that atonement by sacrifice was ordained 
of God for his people, and was completed by cov- 
ering, in a %ure, the object laden with sin ; for 
the word translated "to atone," literally signifies 
''to cover." The same passage teaches, also, that 
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the blood of an animal slain for the purpose was 
chosen for this emblematical cover, because blood 
is the seat of life, and therefore, when shed, a 
natural sign and symbol of death. By making, 
this last remark, we part company with those who 
restrict the efficacy of the Atonement to its moral 
influence over men ; for they insist that the blood 
offered in sacrifice was in no sense a symbol of 
death; it represented life, and nothing but life, 
for death is polluting. To this we reply as fol- 
lows : — 

1. The Scriptures nowhere speak of death as 
unclean or polluting. 

2. The law provides that other parts of the ani- 
mal offered in sacrifice should come upon the altar. 
Were they impure because bereft of life ? If the 
absence of life makes the blood unclean, it must 
surely make every other part of the animal un- 
clean ; if it does not make the other parts impure, 
neither can it make the blood impure. 

3. The slaying of the animal offered in sacrifice 
is often and formally prescribed ; so often^ indeed, 
as to prove beyond a reasonable doubt that it was 
an important part of the sacrificial rite. 

4. Bread and wine in the Lord's Supper repre- 
sent the body and blood of Christ, — the body 
broken and the blood poured out, in sacrifice for 
us. Biit the apostle writes to the Corintiiians: 
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^ As often as ye eat this bread, and drink this 
cup, ye do show the Lord's deaths till he come." 

We have directed attention to this point,* because 
the truth here is essential to a correct view of the 
sin-ofiering among the Jews, and, through that, 
explanatory of the great sacrifice upon Calvary ; 
and also because the same truth is a fatal objection 
to the theory of those who ascribe only a manward 
and moral efficacy to the Atonement. For if 
the death of the animal offered in sacrifice for sin 
was indispensable to the meaning and effect of the 
sacrifice, the old doctrine that, this animal taking 
the sinner's place, its death took the place of 
the sinner's death, at once emerges into clearest 
light, and will not be remanded into darkness. 
Moreover, the death which takes the place of a 
penal deaths so as to meet the claims of righteous- 
ness, may naturally be looked upon as in some 
sense the penalty due to the sinner and borne by 
his substitute. And this is the honored doctrine 
of a vicarious Atonement, a doctrine which has 
given peace to many a troubled conscience and 
courage to many a sinking heart, a doctrine which 
turns the eye away from self and the effect of 
truth upon self, and fixes it upon Christ and his 
righteousness, being, therefore, as some who 

> ITor m forther dltemiloalof tUf topioi loe Fart Tliird» Oh. IL, 5. 
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reject it acknowledge, the best form of thought 
to work true freedom and grace in the heart. 

The view which has now been given of the sin- 
offering may be confirmed by several considera- 
tions. This offering was always brought for sin, 
and generally for a particular sin. It was also 
named '' sin,'' because of its exclusive relation to 
the same. Before slaying his prescribed victim, 
the offerer laid his hands on its head, for the pur- 
pose of transferring to it, by the language of sym- 
bol, his own guilt. Again, more prominence was 
given in this kind of sacrifice than in any other to 
the sprinkling of the blood, doubtless because the 
idea of death, the penalty of sin, was to be em- 
phasized. Besides, the effect of this sprinkling 
was to atone for the offerer or his sin, that is, to 
cover him or it ideally with the victim's blood. 
And, finally, the end secured by this atonement 
was the forgiveness of the oflferer's sin. (See Lev. 
iv. V.) So obviously do these facts sustain our 
view of the sin-offering, that it seems unnecessary 
to do more than specify them. Indeed, it would 
require some ingenuity, in '' making the worse ap- 
pear the better reason," to turn away the reader's 
mind from their evident bearing. 

There is, however, another and more general 
fact which merits attention at this point, namely, 
that, ^ apart from the ceremonial prescribed for a 
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particular day once a year, the Jewish sacrifices 
did not profess to atone for violations of the 
moral law. Only involuntary ceremonial offences, 
which were but the symbols of real moral trans- 
gressions," together with civil offences, which 
affected one's standing as a member of an earthly 
and typical kingdom, '* could be expiated by sacri- 
fices which were but the symbols of the real Atone- 
ment for sin." And it is at least doubtful, whether 
the sacrifices for sins which were offered on the 
great day of Atonement had respect to violations of 
the moral law. The language, to be sure, is un- 
qualified : "All the iniquities of the children of Israel 
and all their transgressions in all their sins ; " but 
these expressions ought perhaps to be interpreted 
by the other provisions of the law, and, if so, re- 
stricted to the iniquitiea, transgressions, and sins 
for which, in other instances, atonement could be 
made by animal sacrifice. There was no provision 
for pardon, through sacrifice, of outbreaking viola- 
tions of the moral law, such as idolatry, blasphemy, 
murder, cursing of parents, man-stealing, or for 
heart-sins, such as anger, malice, hatred, pride, 
avarice, want of love to God and man. Hence the 
language of David after the murder of Uriah: 
**Thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it; 
thou delightest not in burnt offering ;" and the 
same view may be taken of certain passages of the 
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prophetic books which represent sacrifices as worth- 
less. For they only availed to secure pardon for 
minor infractions of the civil or ceremonial law of 
the Jews. They only "sanctified to the purifying 
of the flesh." And therefore when men, like 
David, guilty of sins for which the law failed to 
prescribe any atonement, were not cut off by the 
judgment of heaven, God must have seemed to 
pass by in his forbearance their great offences, 
even as Paul declares in the passage quoted near 
the beginning of our article. 

Yet " without shedding of blood there is no re- 
mission ; ^ and the grace which was shown to good 
men of old anticipated and rested upon the 
sacrifice of Christ. The sin-offering of the Jewish 
economy illustrated, within the sphere of temporal 
relations and an earthly kingdom, the principles 
of the divine government within the sphere of 
eternal relations and a spiritual kingdom. As the 
Jewish nation was but a figure of the true spiritual 
Israel, so the Jewish sacrifices were but figures of 
the one Perfeict Sacrifice ; and as, by the former, 
transgressors of the civil or ceremonial law ob- 
tained forgiveness and aU the privileges of the 
earthly kingdom, so, by the latter, transgressors 
of the eternal law obtain forgiveness and citizen- 
ship in heaven. By the Mosaic economy principles 
were taught, hopes inspired, and moulds of lan« 
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guage prepared, which belong to a higher econ- 
omy ; but the shadow could not give the substance ; 
spiritual life and peace were then, as now, depend- 
ent on the work of Christ ; " the law could never, 
with those sacrifices which they offered year by 
year continually, make the comers thereunto per- 
fect,'^ but it could and did, by those sacrifices, and 
especially by the sin-offering, foreshadow the sacri- 
fice on Calvary, where Christ suffered, the just for 
the unjust, to bring us to God. And the fact that, 
in the sin-offering, the death of the animal took the 
place of the death due to the offerer for his sin, and 
so met and ratified the claims of righteousness, 
proves that the same was true on a higher plane 
of the death of Christ ; as sacrificial, propitiatory, 
it took upon itself and met the claims of eternal 
righteousness for sinners. 

Professor Smeaton uses the following language 
in respect to the Jewish sacrifices : " What did the 
sacrifices effect? They sanctified to the purifying 
of the flesh, — that is, cleansed the worshipper 
ceremonially; for it is better to say ceremonially 
than corporeally, as the latter word scarcely defines 
the result. They could effect nothing more, nor 
was more intended. They did not, and could not, 
make the worshipper perfect as pertaining to the 
conscience (Heb. ix. 9) ; they could not remove 
the conscience of sin, or the conscious knowledge 
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of sin (x. 2) ; they could not put away sin as to 
the objective guilt (x. 4). The Jewish sacrifices 
could do none of these things, and never were 
intended to come into that inner circle where man, 
as a moral and responsible creature under a holy, 
spiritual law, has to do as a guilty sinner with a 
righteous and holy God. But they were meant to 
do something in their true sphere ; they put away 
ceremonial defilement, temporal punishment, and 
that exclusion from the sanctuary and the fellow- 
ship of God's people to which ceremonial defilement 
exposed. . . But they did more; they also 
taught important things. They taught (1,) that 
sacrifices were of grace on the part of God; (2,) 
that they were vicarious; (3,) that they were a 
satisfaction for the sins of the people," that is, for 
certain "involuntary states of body, or some in- 
evitable violation of those positive laws by which 
Israel was separated by God from other nations " 
(pp. 384, 385). It may be well to give also in 
this place the view of Dr. Ferdinand Weber, in his 
work On the Wrath of God^ " Vom Zome Gottes," 
concerning the effect of the Jewish sacrifices. He 
attempts to show, from the Word of God, that since 
the fall the history of mankind may be regarded as 
illustrating either the divine wrath or love. "Tht^ 
period of the Old Testament was one oi forbearance^ 
ayo;'- , or sparing patience ; wrath was as yet un- 
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appeased, but love, which had formed the purpose 
of expiation, adopted a provisional means of ex- 
piation and salvation, so that it was possible for 
man to cover himself from wrath and take his stand 
in love ; and prophecy revealed a day of Jehovah 
in prospect, when sin would be finally expiated, 
while all those who should despise recovering love 
would be finally judged, — thus a day for the revela- 
tion of both love and wrath. This day of Jehovah 
began with the work of Jesus Christ, who, by 
the oflfering of himself, made a true expiation." 
He appeals to several passages of the New Testa- 
ment in proof of the statement, that for the sins 
committed before the sacrifice of Christ there was 
no full or proper forgiveness, but only a passing 
by or overlooking, 7:dpe<Ti<:; that because those 
sins were only passed by, Christ's sacrifice was 
necessary in order to make atonement for them, 
and that the period which began with the sacrifice 
of Christ was a new one, ^ vDv xatpdq. To give his 
view in his own words, we say : — 

** 1. That man is in need of an atonement is 
proved beyond a doubt by the sacrifices instituted 
by God himself. For these bear witness that God 
is angry on account of sin, and will not endure the 
sinner without a covering before his face. But 
they also bear witness that Jehovah will give to 
man the pardon of sin, or will let himself be recon- 
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ciled witii man. As the law testifies aloud with 
its curse of the wrath of God, so the sacrifices pro- 
claim aloud the propitiation of the divine wrath, 
(Lev. xvii. 11.) But the way which the sacrifices 
show for the propitiation of the divine wrath is 
that of vicarious satisfaction. There could have 
been nothing said of forgiveness, of grace and 
reconciliation, but only of punishment of sin or 
fulfilling divine wrath, had not a vicai'ious satis&c- 
tion been offered in the propitiatory sacrifice by 
another than man. . . . 

^ 2. The Jewish sacrifices offered the life of an 
animal; but this was no true equivalent, it was 
rather but the image of an* equivalent. Hence its 
effect was only that of sparing or overlooking ; and 
therefore faith, which felt the limit and longed 
after a full removal of itoith, sought for a better 
equivalent. Finding* then the t7*ue sacrifice in a 
broken heart, it confesses that sin has forfeited life, 
and that the true equivalent for sin committed 
would be the life of the sinner himself. But this 
he cannot bring for himself,. nor can another bring 
it (Ps. xlix. 9) ; hence he must trust the Lord, who 
is merciful, to redeem in his own way Israel from 
all his sins. 

''3. Israel, indeed, had already before its eyes 
the vicarious satisfaction of a Mediator between 
Jehovah and Israel, in the person of Moses» who 
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oflTered his life for Israel's guilt. Moreover, the 
suflTerings of David and the prophets, as their call- 
ing implied, were a faint reflection of the sufferings 
of a Mediator, who should make expiation for his 
people; but in all this and much besides there 
were only slight hints for the solution of the ques- 
tion, and not that solution itself. The Mosaic 
sacrifices, as the whole law, were a mystery which 
needed a divine explanation by a special revelation. 
And this was given by prophecy which spoke of 
the day of the Lord as a day of judgment and 
of reconciliation." (S. 179,180.) 

It will be seen at once that this view of Weber 
does not differ essentially from the one maintained 
by us. In his judgment, as well as in ours, the only 
sacrifice which avails for the remission of sins against 
the moral law is that of Christ ; but he supposes that 
the Jewish sacrifices prevented immediate punish- 
ment, hid away sin, as it were, from the eye of 
Jehovah, until Christ's death met the claims of a 
violated law, and the sinner was assured of pardon ; 
while we suppose that the Jewish sacrificial worship 
was pre-eminently symbolical and tj'pical, securing 
the pardon of civil and ritual offences, and so fore- 
shadowing, the great sacrifice which would avail in 
the higher realm of strictly moral government and 
iq)iritual action. 
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ir. CHBISrS SITFFERINQS PENAL. 

The result of our discussion thus far may be 
summed up in the following statements : That the 
Atonement is related to God, inasmuch as it re- 
moved from his mind an obstacle to the bestowal 
of renewing and forgiving grace upon sinners ; that ^ 
it elTected this removal by meeting in some way 
the claims of divine righteousness, and thereby ex- 
hibiting that righteousness ; and that it met those 
claims, in great part at least, by the voluntary 
death of Christ, which death he suffered as the 
penalty due to men for their sins. It will be seen 
that these different statements are strictly harmoni- 
ous ; that the first is explained by the second, and 
the second by the third, and indeed that they are 
so bound together by the Scriptures as to form a 
threefold cord not easily broken. But the last 
statement, especially, has met with so much oppo- 
sition from good men that it calls for yet further 
consideration. We propose, therefore, to devote 
a little space to a confirmation of it ; yet without 
looking beyond the Scriptures for evidence; for 
if the mithority of the Bible is admitted by our 
readers, that evidence will be conclusive, while, if 
it is not, the doctrine of the Atonement will be 
likely to share the same fate in their minds wifli 
every other doctrine peculiar to Christianity. For 
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ourselves the authority of the Bible is supreme, 
and the Bible teaches, we believe, that Christ suf- 
fered death as the penalty due to men for their sins. 
What that death was, how much pain of body and 
anguish of soul it involved, and what was the spirit- 
ual process by which this anguish was experienced, 
may be reserved for another occasion. Our pres- 
ent task is to justify the third statement given 
above by additional evidence from the Word of 
God. 

And, first, by simply putting together the two 
facts, that death is the penalty of sin and that 
Christ must needs die in order to save sinners, we 
are led at once to the statement in question, and, 
especially, when we bear in mind the emphasis 
with which the necessity of Christ's death is taught 
by the Scriptures. For the Saviour said to his dis- 
ciples, "The Son of man must suffer many things 
. . . and be put to death ; " " The Son of man 
must be delivered into the hands of men;'' "That 
which is written must be fulfilled in me, . • and he 
was reckoned with transgressors ; " ^ and the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews declares that "every high-priest 
is ordained to offer gifts and sacrifices ; " from which, 
as Christ was a high-priest, the conclusion natu- 
rally follows : " Wherefore it is of necessity that 
this man have somewhat also to offer." And this 

>lCarkTU1.81; LQk6lz.44; zztt.87. 
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necessary offering the epistle goes on to describe 
as "his own blood," or ''himself offered without 
spot unto God." ^ In perfect agreement with these 
sentences is the whole tenor of apostolic teaching, 
and, especially, the meaning of the two ordinances 
which the Saviour delivered to his disciples. They 
' both commemorate his death, — not his incarnation, 
nor his holy life, nor his agony hi the garden, — 
but his death, as the central and controlling fact 
of his mediatorial work. For this he came into 
the world, "not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister, and give his life a ransom for many." For 
this God, the Father, " spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all." And what we claim 
is, that the singular emphasis laid by the sacred 
writers upon the death of Christ for sinners, when 
put side by side with the biblical doctrine of death 
being the divinely ordained penalty of sin, confirms 
our statement that his death was strictly vicarious, 
and was borne by him as the punishment due to 
those for whom ho suffered. 

And, secondly, the circumstance tliat the death 
of Christ is spoken of as being the death of those 
for whom he suffered, justifies the statement in 
question. If we give to tiie words which he em- 
ploys their usual meaning, Paul writes to the 
Corinthians thus: "If Christ died for all, then 

tH«lb.tUL8;lx.l2-14. 
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all died.^ And the only natural explanation of this 
language is, that, inasmuch as the death of Christ 
was the punishment due 'to them for their sins, 
the claims of righteousness were met, at least 
conditionally, by his death; in the person of 
their representative and substitute they had suf- 
fered the penalty for sin prescribed by the law, 
and it only remained for them to accept the act 
of their substitute in humble faith. Weighty 
objections forbid any other interpretation of the 
apostle's language. And thus explained, it agrees 
with his subsequent declaration in the same chap- 
ter, that God ''made him who knew no sin to be 
sin for us; that we might become the righteous- 
ness of God in him.'* An exceedingly forcible 
expression 1 In himself, as seen by the clear eye 
of his own perfect consciousness, Christ was sin- 
less ; yet on behalf of sinful man ''he was made,'* 
not a sin-offering, nor a sinner, but, more em- 
phatic still, "sin itself, the representative as it 
were of sin, the one on whom all sin was laid; 
that is, of course, in its destructive consequences 
as evil and punishment.'' (De Wette.) "We 
must remember," says iJsteri on this passage, 
"Hiat Paul looked upon death as the penalty of 
sin, and therefore the death of the sinless Christ 
must appear to him an assumption ot'our punish- 
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laent. Thus, at all events, we have found the 
representation of the death of Christ as vicarious 
to be Pauline." And Bemhard Weiss remarks on 
the same words of Paul : ** It is^here said expressly, 
that the treatment of the sinless as a sinner was 
the means whereby the treatment of sinners as 
sinless was made possible, and thus the new right- 
eousness was procured on which the salvation of 
man depends. But the specific doom of the sinner 
is death, and hence the apostle rests the constrain- 
ing power which the love of Christ exercises upon 
tiie judgment, that *'if one died for all, then all 
died." The death of Christ, suffered for the sal- 
vation of men, holds as a substitute for the death 
of all ; his treatment as a sinner makes their treat- 
ment as righteous possible, since they need not suffer 
again the death which he has suffered for them, and 
lathis great act of beneficence done for tiiem lies 
the constraining power of his love to them. With- 
out such a vicarious death, the penalty of their 
own death could not have been remitted ; for the 
law of God hangs the curse over all its transgres- 
sors, and this provision of the divine law must 
be fulfilled. From the language of the apos- 
tle's letter to the Corinthians we pass naturally to 
that which he uses in writing to tiie Galatians: 
^Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law. 
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being made a curse for us/' ^ And this passage 
confirms our interpretation of the one last consid- 
ered; for the word ''curse*' evidently refers to 
the penalty of sin denounced by the law, even 
as the apostle had just testified : " Cursed is every 
one that continueth not in all things which are 
written in the book of the law to do them.'* To 
be made a curse is, therefore, only a more exact 
way of expressing the thought, to be made sin. 
Both refer to bearing the penalty of sin. To use 
the language of Weiss: ''The curse rests upon 
him who hangeth on a tree, and Christ hung on 
the tree of the cross. He thus bore the curse, and 
inasmuch as he was himself no transgressor of the 
law, he became an object of the curse of the law 
for us, and has thereby redeemed us from this 
curse, so that we need no more bear it, but may 
now become partakers of the blessing of Abra- 
ham." It is therefore safe to affirm that these 
passages warrant our third statement, to wit, that 
Christ suffered death as the penalty due to men 
for their sins. But there are other and kindred 
forms of expression used by the sacred writers 
which favor the same view. Thus Peter affirms 
that " Christ suffered once for sins, the just for the 
unjust," and Paul teaches that " Christ was deliv- 
ered for our offences," that " he gave himself for 

iCKa.iii.id. 
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our sins/' and that '^he died for our sins.** Now 
it is well-nigh certain, almost as certain as any- 
thing can be made by language, that when the 
apostles wrote these sentences they had in mind 
actual and past sins. They were not thinking of 
the moral influence of Christ's death upon the 
hearts of sinful men, but upon the relation of 
that death to sins already conunitted. For they 
do not say that Christ was delivered for our regen- 
eration, but rather for our offences. They do not 
teach that he died for our sanctification, but rather 
for our sins. And this comports with the doctrine 
that his suffering was vicarious. It is indeed true, 
that the moral influence of the Atonement on men 
is ofiben mentioned along with its relation to God 
and the pardon of sin ; but it is a fallacy too com- 
mon in modem thought that such a work as the 
Atonement, divinely ordained and divinely accom- 
plished, can take effect in but one direction, or be 
meant to reach but a single end. Such a theory is 
baseless. 

Thirdly, the testimony of Scripture, that Christ 
in his death bore the sins of men, confirms the 
statement in question. For the phrase, **to bear 
sins," is used in the Old Testament figuratively, to 
express the idea of responsibility for them, and so 
of suffering the penalty which they deserve. " To 
feel the guilt of sin, or to bear the punishment of 
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it>" is the meaning of the phrase , according to the 
best authorities. Thus: "Whosoever curseth his 
God shall bear his iniquity" (Lev. xxiv. 15). 
**!£ a soul sin, . . . though he wist it not, yet is 
he guilty, and shall bear his iniquity" (Lev. 
V. 17). "Each day for a year shall ye bear your 
iniquities, oven forty years" (Num. xiv. 34). 
Now this expression is applied to the suffering 
Saviour by the Epistle to the Hebrews : ** Girist 
was once offered to bear the sins of many; and 
imto them that look for him shall he appear the 
second time without sin unto salvation (ix. 28). 
^ To bear the sins of many " is the end here spe- 
cified for which Christ, the Lamb of God, was 
offered in sacrifice. This was the proximate end 
of his death, preceding and conditioning his regal 
work of "giving repentance unto Israel and remis- 
sion of sins," preceding also and conditioning his 
second advent, without the burden of sin, but 
glorified in his saints. The phrase before us is 
also used in nearly the same way by Peter : " Who 
his own self bare our sins in his own body on the 
tree " (1 Pet. ii. 24) ; where this act of mercy, by 
added clauses, is put in relation to a remoter end, 
the pardon and sanctification of believers, and 
where, accordingly, both the immediate and the 
ultimate end of the Atonement are contemplated. 
In the two passages which we have cited there is 
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also, as the best interpreters of every school admit, 
an allusion to the great prophecy of the fifty-third 
of Isaiah, where the same expression is applied to 
the suffering " servant of God." It will therefore 
be necessary for us to look at the language of that 
prophecy. 

This may be done most readily by quoting 
several sentences in a translation differing slightly 
from that in common use: "Surely he bore our 
sicknesses and carried our sorrows; and we did 
esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted* 
But he was wounded for our transgressions, crushed 
for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him, and with his stripes we were healed 
(4, 5). Jehovah laid on him the iniquity of us 
all (6). By the knowledge of himself shall the 
Bigiiteous One, my servant, justify niany ; for he 
himself shall bear their iniquities (11). He bore 
the sins of many, and made intercession for the 
transgi'essors " (12). It is not possible, if it were 
desirable, to put a critical exposition of these 
verses within the limits of our discussion ; but in 
so far as the results to which such an exposition 
would lead belong to our present topic, they may 
be expressed in a few words. The language of 
Christ and of his apostles proves that the fifty- 
third of Isaiah was fulfilled in him. This may be 
regarded as certain, whether that chapter is directly 
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Messianic^ or not; for beyond a doubt its only 
perfect realization was in the great Sufferer upon 
Calvary. 

A recognition of this fact is sufficient for our 
present purpose, though weighty reasons, drawn 
from the prophecy itself and from the use made of 
it by the New Testament, convince us that it had 
from the first direct and exclusive reference to the 
Messiah. Taking, however, the lower ground, and 
only claiming what every one who receives the 
teaching of Christ must concede, that the language 
of this chapter was fulfilled in him, we call atten- 
tion to certain features of this marvellous picture 
of the servant of Jehovah. It represents him as 
a great sufferer in the eyes of men; perhaps it 
ought to be said, as the greatest of sufferers. " His 
visage was so marred more than any man, and his 
form more than the sons of men." Behold him 
there, in the foreground of the picture, smitten, 
afflicted, despised, disease and woe pressing upon 
him as a heavy burden and crushing him to the 
earth I We see not his power, but his grief; not 
his victories, but his wounds ; not his heroic life, 
but his uncomplaining death. '*He is led as a 
lamb to the slaughter." It represents him also as 
being, in the eyes of men, a sufferer by the judg- 
ment of God. They believe the hand of Jehovah 
to bo he^yy upon him be<^u9e of hi« sins. ^ Sioit* 
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ten of God and afflicted,^ is the language of the 
prophet. But when was this true of Christ, if not 
at his death ? Was there any hour prior to that, 
in his earthly history, when the people thought 
him to be suffering under the just judgment of the 
Lord? The Gospels speak of none ; and we must, 
therefore, conclude that he was set before the 
prophet's eye in the very hour of his death, — for 
then and only then, in an eminent sense, did he 
seem to be forsaken of God. It represents him, 
finally, as suffering on account of the sins of his 
people. Their diseases he bore, their sori'ows he 
carried ; for their transgressions he was wounded, 
for their iniquities he was crushed. The chastise- 
ment by which their peace was secured was laid on 
him. And if stronger language is demanded, the 
prophet adds expressly that " he bore their sins,*' 
and that '^his soul made an offering for sin.** 
That vicarious suffering was meant to be described, 
by these expressions, is admitted by many who 
reject the doctrine of the vicarious death of Christ. 
Bleek concedes this without hesitation ; and Ejiobel 
explains the fourth verse thus : " By his sufferings 
he bore for us the punishments for sin which we 
had deserved ; " also the fifth, by a similar remark: 
** For our salvation he bore the punishment of sin, 
since he satisfied the divine ri^teousness, and, 
after the atonement of sins by him, Jehovah gives 
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back to US prosperity." On the tentii verse he 
adds: ''Jehovah was for once pleased that his 
servant should be evil-entreated, and therefore he 
loaded him with sufferings. The writer can only 
explain the fact, so incongruous to human reason, 
that the innocent should suffer for the guilty, by 
referring it to the free will of God, who, as an 
absolute Sovereign, can do as he pleases.*' These 
conunents indicate the position of this eminenjt 
rationalist on the point in question. 

F. OBJECTIONS TO THE FOREGOING VIEW. 

But an objection to our view has been drawn 
from the language of Matthew (viii. 17), which 
calls the miracles of healing wrought by Christ a ful- 
filment of the prophet's words : ** Himself took our 
infirmities and bare our sicknesses." This passage* 
of the first Gospel is brought forward by Dr. Bush- 
nell as ''being the one scriptural citation that 
gives, beyond a question, the tisi^ loquendi of all 
the vicarious and sacrificial language of the New 
Testament." " If, then, we desire to know exactly 
what the substitution of Christ for sin was, and 
how far it went, — what it means, for example, that 
he bore our sins, — we have only to revert back 
to what is here said of his relation to sicknesses, 
and our question is resolved." And he proceeds to 
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say that Christ bore our sicknesses ^ in the sense that 
he took them on his feeling, had his heart burdened 
by the sense of them," etc. This may be true ; 
but Matthew does not affirm it. What he does 
affirm is, that Jesus ^^cast out the spirits with his 
word, and healed all that were sick.** And if we 
must go beyond the exertion of miraculous power 
and suppose a deeper meaning in the words, why 
stop with the idea of mere sympathy ? Why not 
be guided in our interpretation by the obvious 
meaning of the prophecy? Why not assume that 
Christ, by the holy sharpness of his vision, pierced 
quite through the veil of sense and natural causes 
to moral evil, as the black root of all disorder, the 
source of all suffering? Why not believe that he 
could heal neither bodily nor spiritual disease with- 
out a deep consciousness of his own special relation 
to man, as the Substitute, the Redeemer, who was 
to bear the penalty of a world's guilt? "Most 
clearly," says Preuss (Rechtfertigung, etc., p. 
110), **does the retrospective effect of his blood 
appear from the instances where he forgave sins 
before his crucifixion. Did he not say to the sick 
of the palsy, * Son, be of good cheer ; thy sins are 
tbrgiven thee '? (Matt. ix. 2.) And to the woman 
who was a sinner : ' Thy sins, are forgiven thee ; go 
in peace'? (Luke vii. 48^50.) By whose power 
this was effected, we well know; but on whose 
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account did it take place? Did not Christ here, 
before the eyes of all, anticipate the fruit of his 
bitter death? Or, if it sufficed for forgiveness, that 
he came and forgave, why, then, did he die ? '' I 
would apply the same view to the passage before 
us, and thus explain the fact, that Matthew saw in 
Christ's miracles a fulfilment of Isaiah's words. I * 
would say with another, that ^ Matthew saw in the 
benignant and merciful acts of Christ's miraculous 
power an anticipation of the result of his predicted 
suffering. " So that " every cure he wrought was 
a visible sign that his vicarious sorrows were 
already effecting their object." There is nothing 
whatever in the language of Matthew inconsistent 
with the view that Christ had undertaken and 
already begun to bear the penalty of himdan sin, 
and therefore had authority to bear away from men 
all the evils which have their root in sin. And 
this connection between the Atonement of Christ 
and the miracles of healing which he wrought 
would fully justify the words of Matthew. We 
accept it as the only key which unlocks the mean- 
ing of his declaration, when the words which he 
quotes are seen in the light of their original con- 
text. There is one other objection to our doctrine, 
to the consideration of which we must now pro- 
ceed. 
When it is said that Christ suffered death as the 
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penalty due to men for their sins, Hie reply is often 
made: "Such a doctrine is incredible; for the 
penalty of sin is not chiefly natural death, but 
spiritual ; not chiefly separation of body from soul, 
but of soul from God ; it is loss of blessed fel- 
lowship with the Most High, together with a sense 
of his displeasure, aggravated by remorse and 
despair; and these Christ could not have experi- 
enced. To suppose him, the Holy, conscious of 
the bitterness of remorse, or the faintness of de- 
spair, or the darkness of God's wrath, is purely 
absurd and impossible. Hence what he bore could 
have been in no real sense the penalty due to men 
for their sins ; though it may, perhaps, have been 
in some way a substitute for that penalty." This 
objection we have often met and pondered. Once 
it appeared to us formidable, and even insurmount- 
able ; but for a long time it has ceased to have that 
appearance. Yet we still look upon it as worthy 
of deep consideration, and shall therefore submit 
to the reader a few reasons for not thinking it de- 
cisive. Whether these reasons may be deemed 
sufficient or not, they will, it is hoped, contribute 
somewhat towards a just estimate of the objection, 
and a clear view of the whole subject. 

It may then be remarked, in the first place, that 
this objection, is not biblical, but purely rational. 
It rests for support on the assumed fact that re- 
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morse can only be felt for one's own sin. But this 
assumed fact is not self-evident ; it does not belong 
to the small class of verities which all men are 
constrained by the common laws of their under- 
standing to admit. Nor can it be established by 
any process of demonstration; for it pertains to 
the realm of actual life, in which there are myste- 
ries and seeming contradictions unknown to the 
realm of pure thought. K, then, it is proved at 
all, it must be proved by human experience. But 
how can such experience make it certain? Even 
if it be granted that we are not aware of having 
ever felt the pangs of remorse for the sins of 
others, the question may still be raised : Are we 
sure that in our experience we have exhausted the 
possibilities of spiritual fellowship, and are there- 
fore qualified to bear witness that no innocent being 
can fio take into his own soul the remorse of a 
guilty brother as to realize its bitterness? Our 
answer to this question must be in the negative ; an 
answer which at once refutes the plea that Christ 
could not have suffered the penalty due to sinners, 
because that penalty included a feeling of remorse. 
Until we are convinced, by proper evidence, that 
one who is innocent can in no possible way feel the 
spiritual pain which is justly suffered by another 
for his sin, the objection before us, however plausi- 
ble, may be looked upon as unfounded. But if it 
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is made to appear, on the other hand, that in some 
mysterious way a holy being can share the spiritual 
suffering axjtually endured by a sinner, it will not 
be difficult to show that such suffering may also be ' 
borne by the holy being, while it is only prospec- 
tive to the sinner, and even though it be in the end 
turned away from the latter, so that he never suf- 
fers the penalty due to his sins. This hypothesis 
agrees with the biblical account of Christ's death, 
and we must therefore endeavor to vindicate it by 
further explanation from the charge of absurdity. 
It may then be remarked, in the second place, 
that beings who have a like spiritual nature can 
realize and bear the spiritual sufferings of one 
another. By a "like spiritual nature," we mean a 
nature having the same essential powers and sus- 
ceptibilities, though its moral condition may differ 
in different persons. And this " bearing another's 
woe " is just what is meant by sympathy and com- 
passion, when these words are taken in their ety- 
mological and deepest sense ; for they signify to 
suffer with another ; to endure what his spirit en- 
dures ; to share not his bodily ill, but the feeling 
which that ill excites ; not his sin and guilt, but the 
spiritual state, the remorse and fear consequent 
upon them. And we maintain that this particular 
form of suffering is not a mere figure of speech, 
but a significant fact of experience. There are 
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men who enter into a brother's sorrow, and feel it 
as their own, who take upon mind and heart a 
brother's care or doubt or fear, and bear it as truly 
as he does himself. And every great writer of fic- 
tion appeals to this power of the human soul. 
How often has the imagination of such a writer 
borne us away into the presence of a wounded 
spirit, and riveted our gaze on the inmost reality 
of woe ! Intent upon the tragic scene, how per- 
fectly have we lost sight of our actual condition, 
and made the thoughts, passions, and anxieties 
of a suffering brother our own ! We have incor- 
porated, for the time being, every secret of his 
memory §nd phantom of his imagination and effort 
of his reason, as depicted by the writer, into our 
spiritual life. We have suffered the anguish as- 
cribed to him, living over again his supposed 
experience in oxvc own consciousness. And could 
we thus go with the spirit of a friend whom we 
tenderly love, as it passes slowly through a period 
of intense suffering, — of mingled fear and shame, 
remorse and despair, — how complete would bo 
the sympathy! thought repeating thought, fear 
palpitating with fear, pang blending with pang, 
and moan echoing moan, in saddest unison ! But 
our suffering with others is kept within very nar- 
row limits by the defectiveness of our knowledge 
and love. Let these be made perfect, and our 
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sympathy might then be perfect also; but while 
these are partial, our sympathy will be only par- 
tial, and so not commensurate with that of Christ. 
For it may now be remarked, in the third place, 
that Christ's human nature was perfect in knowl- 
edge and in love. Of course we do not mean to 
say that the human soul of Jesus had, strictly 
speaking, all knowledge, but merely that it had at 
every moment all the knowledge requisite to the 
complete performance of its work for that moment. 
And for practical ends this was as good as omnis- 

^ cience. Whenever he had occasion to read the 
thoughts of men, he needed not that any should 
testify of man, for he knew what was in man. 
Moreover, his love was equal to his knowledge, — 
pure, self-sacrificing, perfect. All the conditions 
for absolute, unrestricted sympathy met in his 
person. The reader may recollect, in the writings 
of De Quincey, an account of a child, who was 
rescued from drowning after she had " descended 
within the abyss of death and looked into its secrets 
as far, perhaps, as ever human eye can look and 
have permission to return. At a certain stage of 
this descent, a blow seemed to strike her, and a 
mighty theatre expanded within her brain. In a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, every act, 
every design, of her past life lived again ; not as 

, a succession, but as parts of a coexistence.** 
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Thoughts, desires, passions and deeds, which, one 
by one, had laid themselves down to rest in the 
silent chambers of memory, now, as memory threw 
open all her doors, started up as an army of 
sleepers into life, and stood arrayed before the eye 
of her mind. Yet far less perfectly, it may be, 
was her own past life brought before this child in 
a moment of time, than was the history of every 
one of our race spread out before the soul of 
Christ in the hour of his agony. By the knowledge 
which Jesus possessed may all the woes of mankind 
in every age have been brought into his conscious- 
ness ; all the restless passions, bitter memories and 
consuming griefs ; all the fear and hon-or, remorse 
and despair, in this world or in the world to come ; 
time past and future uniting and blending into one 
with the present, and arraying in a single prospect 
her countless souls, with all the sorrows of their 
experience from birth to death, and from death 
along the interminable line of after existence, — 
each throb of anguish in all the history of these 
sinful souls beating visibly before him, and adding 
its force to the rushing flood of woe which enters 
his heart ; and by a love that was stropger than 
death may his soul have been knit to this great 
brotherhood in the fellowship of suffering, have 
been pierced through and through with innumer- 
able and sharpest pangs, and have been made to 
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stagger and almost sink, though but for an hour, 
under the weight of a world's woe. And as that 
woe includes a sense of separation from God, or 
rather, it may be, of his turning away in dis- 
pleasure from the guilty, and leaving them to their 
own weakness, and darkness, and emptiness, it is 
not strange that Christ, entering into their ex- 
perience, cried out upon the cross : '^My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me 1 " 

Now, is there anything absurd or incredible in 
all this ? Anything which disagrees with the known 
laws of spiritual life and fellowship? Anything 
of which there is no faintest hint or shadow in 
human experience ? We think not. Without pro- 
fessing to have set forth (he wai/y and the only way 
in which Christ actually bore the penalty due to 
men for their sins, — a penalty which was chiefly 
spiritual, including a sense of God's displeasure 
aggravated by remorse ; without asserting or be- 
lieving that Christ bore just the amount of suffer- 
ing which awaited sinners unredeemed in eternity, 
and without overlooking the dignity of his person 
which gave inexpressible value to his death, we 
think a way has been indicated by which he could 
have borne their penal woe ; and, if so, however 
different in some of its elements may have been 
the actual suffering of soul endured by Christ from 
what we have so feebly described, the objection to 
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our doctrine — the doctrine that the Atonement of 
Christ took up into itself the penalty due to men 
for their sins — has been sufficiently met. Yet we 
are unwilling to leave the hypothesis just presented 
without a few additional words of explanation; 
especially as it has been advocated by many who 
deny the God-ward efficacy of the Atonement. 

To begin at this point : the theory presented by 
us has been thought to limit the influence of 
Christ's sacrifice to men ; thus proving itself to be 
simply the moral view of the Atonement in a new 
form. And, confessedly, it has been maintained 
by writers who think it involves such a limitation. 
But plainly it does not. For though we admit that 
Christ suffisred by taking into his soul the experi- 
ence of guilty souls, and though we admit that 
love to sinners enabled him to do this in harmony 
with the known laws of spiritual life, we do not, 
surely, by these admissions, deny that he consented 
to this fellowship in woe, because it was necessary 
in order to meet the claims of divine righteousness 
as well as to break the power of human sin. No 
one can read the Saviour's words, ''I honor my 
Father 1,^ ** I do always those things that please 
him ; ^ ** My meat is to do the will of him that sent 
me, and to finish his work ; " "I have glorified thee 
on earth ; " " Father, if it be possible let this cup 
pass from me : nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
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thou wilt," — without feeling that Christ was moved 
to drain the cup of woe by an all-controlling regard 
for the wiU and honor of God, as well as for the 
salvation of men. And therefore he may have 
been led to suffer what he did, and as he did, 
because that suffering would illustrate the justice 
of God no less than his mercy, and thus remove 
an obstacle to the pardon of sin. 

Again, the theory presented by us favors the 
view that the penalty of sin is provided for in the 
moral constitution of the soul, and is inflicted, not 
chiefly by forces acting upon it from without, but 
by the retributive working of laws and forces with- 
in. And this may prove to be the fact. The 
noblest powers of our spiritual being, if perverted 
and outraged, may become ministers of divine 
justice, tormenting us for sin. And no one can 
imagine a more fitting or awful punishment for 
moral wrong than one which the moral nature, -the 
judgment and conscience of the wrong-doer, inflicts 
upon him. Those who have studied most closely 
the capacities of man for suffering, and have scruti- 
nized most thoroughly the language of Scripture 
concerning the misery of the lost, have been led, 
with few exceptions, to think of remoinae and de- 
spair, with a sense of '' what might have been,** as 
the bitterest ingredients in the cup of woe. The 
sinfiil soul bears death in its own bosom; and 
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therefore Milton puts these dreadful words into the 
mouth of Satan : — 

« Which way I fly is hell ; myself am hell." 

Yet we cannot see how the theory in question 
restricts the penalty of sin to suffering which 
springs from the sinner's moral constitution, . or 
forbids us to suppose that outward circumstances 
may enhance the misery of the lost. For all suf- 
fering occasioned by forces acting upon the soul . 
from without must nevertheless be felt by the soul 
itself, and, unless new sensibilities are added here- 
after to its nature, must be felt by means of those 
which it now possesses. But these were all pos- 
sessed by Christ, and it is therefore possible that he 
endured every kind of suffering involved in the 
second death, however much of it may be occa- 
sioned by external circumstances. 

At this point we close our examination of the 
Atonement as related to God. It has been 
shown, by the plain testimony of Scripture, that 
it removed an obstacle from the mind of God to 
the bestowal of renewing and pardoning grace on 
men; that it effected this removal by meeting in 
some way the claims of divine righteousness, 
and so exhibiting that righteousness; that it 
met those claims, in great part at least, by the 
voluntary death of Christ, which death he suffered 
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as the penalty due to men for their sins ; and that 
the principal objections to this view are unavailing. 
But while we look upon these results as fully 
secured by the evidence adduced from the Word 
of God and the soul of man, we are deeply con- 
scious that our statement of the evidence K!is been 
very imperfect, and that we have been compelled 
to omit all notice of a large amount of confirmatory 
truth. This, however, will not be surprising to 
any thoughtful reader of the New Testament ; for 
a large part of that wondrous volume has a bearing 
more or less direct upon the Atonement in its 
relations to God. Especially do we regret our in- 
ability to bring within the proper limits of this 
discussion a brief notice of the distinction, so often 
made, between the active and the passive obedience 
of Christ, between his perfect fulfilment of the 
divine law, as a rule of duty, and his voluntary 
submission to the penalty which it denounces 
against sin. But however essential a treatment of 
this point might be to an exhaustive work on the 
Atonement, it may be dispensed with in the rapid 
survey which we are makmg of this great doc- 
trine. 

And now, O Lamb of God, who didst by thy 
vicarious life and death meet for us the claims of 
divine right, in a higher and holier way than we 
are able fully to conceive, so that God can be just 
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and yet justify believers in thee, be pleased to ac- 
cept our thanks for thy wondrous grace, and to 
pardon the errors and imperfections of this attempt 
to set forth in human language the nature of thy 
sacrificial work. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE ATONEMENT AS RELATED TO MAN. 
/. ITS MORAL INFLUENCE. 

JT has been shown already that the Atone- 
ment was pre-requisite, in the order of 
nature, to the bestowal of renewing and 
forgiving grace. The gift of the Holy Spirit, by 
whose special action the prophets and apostles were 
qualified for their work, and by whose customary 
action the hearts of men are renewed and sanctified, 
was consequent in reason, if not in time, upon the 
death of Christ. And the same is probably true 
of every blessing enjoyed by men in the present 
life. It is by virtue of his vicarious death that we 
are ^ prisoners of hope," looking upon our salvation 
as possible. 

But the Atonement has another and more direct 
relation to men, of which we are now to speak. 
As an exhibition of the divine character, it tends 
to beget sorrow for sin aid trust in Christ. As a 
revelation of the heart of God, it moves with per- 
suasive and subduing power upon the hearts of 
men. As a practical demonstration of Jehovah's 
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love, paying homage to his righteousness, and yet 
reaching out its hand to recover the lost, it makes 
the strongest imaginable appeal to our religious 
nature. And this is the " moral influence " of the 
Atonement, — its manward efficacy, recognized by 
all who think the suffering of Christ of any value, 
and no less heartily by those who admit its God- 
ward efficacy than by those who deny it. For 
plainly a love which meets the claims of divine 
justice, as well as the needs of sinful humanity, 
cannot be less sacred and powerful, as a motive, 
than a love which has nothing to do with the for- 
mer while accomplishing the latter. If there was 
need of the Atonement in order that God might be 
just and yet justify believers in Christ, this circum- 
stance does not diminish, but rather increases, the 
power of Christ's death as a motive to repentance 
and faith. For instance, no one will venture to 
pronounce the great passage in John, "God so 
loved the world that he gave his only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life,''^ to be a whit less effective 
in leiiding men to the exercise of faith, than it 
would have been if it had represented Christ as 
given by the Father for the purpose of leading men 
to believe, instead of representing him as being 
given for the purpose of securing eternal life to 
those who believe. Nay, we cannot help feeling 

tJohniU.16. 
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that the latter is a far more solemn and impressive 
truth than the former, giving to men a much deeper 
view of the awful nature of sin and the boundless 
love of God, and exciting in them a much stronger 
desire to escape from evil and find peace in Christ. 
For whatever emphasizes the holiness and justice of 
God, his sense of what is due to the sinner as a fit 
penalty for his sins, emphasizes at the same time 
his love in providing a way of escape from that 
penalty. The greater the obstacle to be removed, 
the greater must be the power which removes it. 
The more sacred and inviolable the law of God, 
including its penalty, the more affecting must be 
the mercy of God which leads him to save the 
transgressor. And, if we are not mistaken, an 
impartial history of the Christian religion would 
show, beyond question, that the doctrine of a vi- 
carious Atonement, ratifying the claims of justice, 
has been more effectual than any other view of the 
Saviour's death in convincing men of sin and lead- 
ing them to him, in impressing upon their hearts 
both the righteousness and the love of God. And 
just this twofold effect is what the moral power 
of the Atonement ought, assuredly, to work ; for 
this is the state of heart which the Word of God 
requires the sinner to have. Nay, it is a state of 
heart which human reason, with all its darkness, 
affirms that every sinner ought to have ; for it is 
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Simply a proper response of the moral feelings 
to the deepest realities, to the moral nature of 
God and the moral state of man. 

And we need not look beyond the New Testa- 
ment for evidence of the power of the Atonement 
to move the religious nature of man. For the 
contrast between the effect of preaching before and 
after the death of Christ goes far to establish this 
fact. When, from his exaltation at the right hand 
of power, Christ sent the Holy Spirit at the Pente- 
cost upon his disciples, they began for the first 
time to preach the gospel with marked success; 
and this success, though due in part to a wonderful 
outpouring of the Spirit, was certainly due in a 
great measure to the saving truth which was now 
preached with unprecedented clearness. Christ 
was lifted up before men, and never had the law 
of God appeared to them so holy, or sin so culpa- 
ble, as in the light streaming from his cross. 
Their hearts were pierced with a sense of guilt, 
and they cried aloud for mercy. The words of 
Bernard in his Bampton Lectures are exactly in 
point : " Men have sometimes expressed their won- 
der at this difference in the effect of the Lord's 
own preaching and of that of his disciples ; and 
they have been fain to ascribe it to the outpouring 
of the Spirit, which wrought a sudden change in 
the hearts of the hearers. But we have no encour- 
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agement to suppose that the three thousand who 
believed on the day of Pentecost received any 
special gift of the Spirit (such as originated on 
that day) until o/ter they believed. This was 
promised by the apostle as a gift, not preceding, 
but ensuing on their baptism. The true reason for 
the change in the effect of the doctrine, is found in 
the change which had passed upon the doctrine 
itself. Only when it is possible freely and fully to 
publish the one ' name under heaven given among 
men, whereby they must be saved,' are their con- 
sciences thoroughly roused and their trust deci- 
sively secured." 

We may also in this connection refer to the 
language of Paul in describing the Gospel which 
he proclaimed. Writing to the Corinthians, he 
says : '' We preach Qirist crucified, unto the Jews 
a stumbling-block and unto the Greeks foolishness, 
but unto them which are called . . Christ the 
power of God and the wisdom of God ; " ' and in 
another paragraph of the same letter: ^'I deter- 
mined not to know anjrthing among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified." ^ In a second epistle to 
the same church, he gives apparently the substance 
of what he was wont to preach in the following 
words : '' We pray you in Christ's stead, be ye rec- 
onciled to God. For he miade him to be sin for us, 
who knew no sin, that we might be made the right- 

» 1 Cor. i. 23, 24. « 1 Cot. ii. 2. 
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eousness of God in him." The same kind of mes- 
sage is also implied in his exclamation to the Gala- 
tians : " Who hath bewitched you, that ye should 
not obey the truth, before whose eyes Christ was 
evidently set forth [by my preaching], crucified 
among you ? " ^ It is certain, from such expressions 
as these, that the preaching of Paul had for its 
principal theme, not the holy life, but the atoning 
death of Christ. Upon this he relied as the argu- 
ment most likely to reach the conscience and the 
heart, whether of the unbeliever or of the believer. 
Recognizing the Saviour's character as perfect, he 
nevertheless appealed to his propitiatory suffering 
as the strongest motive to repentance. And this 
reveals to us his estimate of the moral power of 
the Atonement; an estimate which cannot wisely 
be called in question. For, to say nothing of his 
profound knowledge of the human heart, of his 
eager desire to lead men to Christ, of his readiness 
to become all things to all men that he might save 
some, of his care for the churches and ze.al for the 
progress of believers in sanctification, — to say noth- 
ing of these facts as giving weight to his judgment 
on such a point as the one before us, there is a still 
higher reason for our accepting it as final, namely, 
the fact that, having received the Gospel by revela- 
tion from Christ, he was guided in the work of 
preaching it by the Holy Spirit. We may, there- 

1 OsL Ul. 1. 
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fore,- be certain, that he made principal use of such 
Christian truth as was best fitted in its nature to 
reach the hearts of men and win them to the 
Saviour. And that truth, as his own words de- 
clare, was the doctrine of Christ crucified. 

There are also several expressions in the Word of 
God which may be supposed to ascribe moral puri- 
fication to the direct influence of the Atonement. 
Thus John speaks of " the blood of Jesus Christ as 
cleansing those who walk in the light from all sin," ^ 
and ascribes eternal glory and dominion " unto Him 
that loved us and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood." ^ And Peter refers to Christ as '' bear- 
ing our sins in his own body on the tree, that we, 
being dead to sins, should live unto righteousness ; 
by whose stripes ye were healed." ^ But it may be 
urged that all these expressions, except the first, 
carry back the mind to a work completed in some 
past time, as at the death of Christ, while the moral 
influence of the Atonement is continuous, reaching 
down in the case of every Christian to the pi^esent 
time, and almost certain to be described by verbal 
forms answering to this fact. To such an objection 
we can reply, that the sacred writers may have had 
in mind simply and exclusively the moral influence 
of Christ's death at the time of regeneration. Yet 
this does not seem to be a natural explanation of 
their language, which more probably refers to the 

ilJ6hni.7. *S«v.L6. • 1 Peter ii. 24. 
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indirect working of the Atonement. But what 
shall be said of the first passage quoted, namely, 
'' The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us 
from all sin " ? It has respect, we think, to the 
direct moral influence, or sanctifying power, of the 
cross ; as may also the language of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews : '' How much more shall the blood of 
Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered him- 
self without spot to God, purge your conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God ! " ^ And 
the words of Ebrard are not too strong : '* Whoever 
has a living faith in the atoning death of Christ, 
cannot love the sin which brought him to the cross. 
And therefore the blood of Jesus exerts a continu- 
ous purifying influence, until it has cleansed the 
heart fipom all sin. But his blood and death have 
this power, because he was and is the Son of God^ 
in whom the Father was revealed." 

All that remains to be said on the moral influ- 
ence of the Atonement is but an expansion of this 
last remark. For the wonderful power of Christ's 
death over the hearts of men is certainly due to 
the revelation which it made of the mind of God. 
A moment's reflection will satisfy every one of 
this. Moreover, the revelation of the divine 
mind made by the Saviour's death was due to the 
imion of deity and humanity in his person. It 
could not have been made by him as a mere man, 

iHeb.iz.14. 
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though living without sin and suffering a martyr's 
death. For as a man simply, he must have been 
subject and finite, unable to stand in God's place 
and represent adequately in conduct his feeling. 
He might indeed have shown very clearly how 
much God would have a subject of his moral 
government do or suffer for the benefit of others, 
but not how much the Supreme Ruler would be 
pleased himself to do or suffer for such an end. 
Yet it is this which the heart of man longs to 
know ; it is the latter, and not the former, which 
will touch the deepest chords of his spiritual 
nature. And as Christ was the brightness of the 
Father's glory, the express image of his being, and 
therefore able to say, He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father; moreover, as in him dwelt all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and he could 
pronounce his own words to be, in deepest reality, 
the Father's words, and his own works to be 
inseparable from his Father's working, so like- 
wise did his suffering reveal, in the clearest and 
sm*est manner possible, the inmost heart of God, 
his infinite regard for right and his infinite love to 
men. Or, resuming the language which we have 
already used, the vicarious death of Christ, as a 
practical demonstration of Jehovah's love, paying 
homage to righteousness and yet reaching out its 
hand to recover the lost, makes the strongest 
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imaginable appeal to the religious nature of man. 
This attitude of his Maker towards him is inex- 
pressibly moving. It will do all that moral 
influence can do to melt the stubborn spirit of 
rebellion, and lead the' sinner to cry for pardon. 
There is a deep meaning in the apostle's words : 
'' We love him because he first loved us ; " for it 
is the tendency of love to beget love ; and, if any 
truth could by its own proper influence originate 
spiritual life in a sinful soul, it would be the 
truth, so often repeated in the New Testament, 
that Christ suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust, to bring us to God ; for this truth presents 
the highest instance, the crowning manifestation 
of divine love to men. "He that spared not his 
own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall 
he not with him also freely give us all things ? " 

And if it is but too evident, that no amount of 
light, even though it reveal infinite love as well as 
holiness in God, will of itself, without the renew- 
ing action of the Spirit, lead a sinner to repentance, 
still it is to be remembered that the fault is not in 
the light, nor in the character of God which it 
reveals, but in the sinner's evil heart and stubborn 
will. What if the soul must be made sensitive to 
the light by the Spirit, yet it is the light which, 
poured in upon the soul, originates the image of 
Christ, the new life of faith and love. If it is the 
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direct action of the Spirit which prepares the 
plate, it is the direct influence of truth which 
brings out the picture. And there is no light so 
clear, no truth so potent for this wondrous work, 
as that which beams from the cross. Besides, it 
should never be forgotten, that while the death of 
Christ, as made known to us by the Scriptures, 
conveys to the heart the most precious and sub- 
duing truth of religion, it also procures the action 
of the Holy Spirit in the heart to prepare it for 
the working of truth. Thus all grace flows from 
the cross, and the God ward efficacy of the Atone- 
ment increases its manward efficacy. No wonder, 
then, that it has been the chief theme of the 
greatest preachers in every age I No wonder 
that from ApoUos to Spurgeon it has filled the 
hearts and kindled the eloquence of faithful men 1 
No human intellect is large enough to comprehend 
the spiritual good which has emanated from the 
suffering of Gethsemane and Calvary. 

//. EXTENT OF THE ATONEMENT. 

We have spoken more than once of the ** man- 
ward or moral " influence of the Atonement, as if 
these two adjectives were nearly equivalent, at 
least for the purposes of the present discussion. 
In one respect, however, this is by no means the 
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case. For, as the phrase is commonly used", the 
moral influence of the Atonement is limited to 
those who have some knowledge of Christ's death, 
such knowledge being the only channel by which, 
in the form of moral influence, his love and com- 
passion are brought to bear upon their spiritual 
state. But the manward influence of the Atone- 
ment is far more extensive. It comprises all the 
good which reaches men in any way as the fruit 
of the Saviour's death. And this good includes 
the renovating and sanctifying work of the Spirit, 
without which the moral power of the Redeemer's 
suflfering would fail of bringing a single soul to 
God. It also includes the salvation of all the elect 
who, dying in infancy, are regenerated by the 
simple action of the Holy Spirit, without a knowl- 
edge of Christian truth. And it probably includes 
all the blessings which the non-elect enjoy on earth. 
The relation of the Atonement to man is therefore 
far more extensive than its moral influence. 

But. this wider reach or relation can be ascribed 
to its manward efficacy only on the ground of its 
Godward efficacy. For if it has no influence on 
the mind or government of God, it cannot condition 
the work of his Spirit; andthen, what remains but 
simply the moral influence of Christ's life moving 
men to repentance? An influence which is re- 
steicted, by the nature of the case, to those who 
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hav6 the Gospel I An influence which does not 
touch those who die in infancy, nor those who may- 
have believed in God, without a knowledge of 
Christ and him crucified 1 How many there have 
been of the latter class we know not ; but if any 
of the ancient Israelites were led to faith in God, 
by the concurrent action of his Spirit on their 
hearts, of the Mosaic law convicting them of sin, 
and of the Levitical sacrifices teaching them God's 
mercy, their salvation, according to this view, was 
due in no respect to the death of Christ ; for the 
story of his dying love was unknown to them, and 
could not, therefore, in the way of moral influence, 
lead them to God. His name is not the name, his 
work is not the work, by which they were saved. 
But we have shown that the Atonement has a most 
important effect on the divine mind and govern- 
ment, — a Godward influence of the highest mo- 
ment, — and it is therefore logical as well as 
scriptural to trace all the good which men have in 
this life to the work of Christ. Especially must 
we trace to that work the agency of the Holy 
Spirit in forming the heart anew and preparing it 
for holy action. Hence the manward efficacy of 
the Atonement is far more extensive than its direct 
moral influence ; and it is so, because the Atone- 
ment has also a Godward power and working. 
Looking, then, at the extent of the Atonement 
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as related to men, we may say, in the first jplacef 
that it was intended to secure the salvation of all 
the elect. For while it removed an obstacle, in 
the divine mind, to their forgiveness upon repent- 
ance, it also procured for them the Holy Spirit to 
work in their hearts that repentance. The whole 
economy of grace rests manifestly on the vicarious 
death of Qu'ist, and therefore all divine influences, 
whether directly or indirectly from the Spirit, are 
results of that death. But these influences are 
such as will bring all the elect into spiritual union 
with Christ, and, by keeping alive their faith in 
him, preserve them to eternal glory. For the 
language of Bernard is not too strong : " Believers 
are in Christ, so as to be partakers in all that he 
does, and has, and is. They died with him, and 
rose with him, and live with him, and in him are 
seated in heavenly places. When the eye of God 
looks on them, they are found in Christ, and there 
is no condemnation to them that are in him, and 
they are righteous in his righteousness, and loved 
with the love which rests on him, and are sons of 
God in his sonship, and heirs with him of his in- 
heritance, and are soon to be glorified with him in 
his glory. And this standing which they have 
in Christ, and the present and future portion which 
it secures, are contemplated in eternal coimsels, 
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and predestined before the foundation of tbe 
world." 

In further support of our statement it may be 
remarked, that the fact of personal election proves 
that Christ suffered on the cross to ensure the sal- 
vation of all the elect ; the fact that God made 
choice, from the beginning, of the persons who 
were to have .eternal life through the death of his 
Son, is evidence enough that he had special regard 
to their life in the gift of that Son. The two go. 
together. For the ends to be reached by the use 
of certain means will assuredly be kept in view by 
him who uses4ntelligently the given means. And, 
therefore, as believers were "predestinated accord- 
ing to the purpose of Him who worketh all things 
after the counsel of his own will," ^ their salvation 
rnust have been sought, as a definite and glorious 
end, in making the Atonement. In harmony with 
this view, the apostle speaks of the saints as those 
"who were chosen in Christ before the foundation 
of the world," ^ and as those who were "called ac- 
cording to the purpose and grace of God, which 
was given them in Christ Jesus before the world 
began," ^ — passages which teach us that the election 
of grace, and the grace which follows election, are 
connected, in the mind of God, with Chi'ist and 
him crucified, as their procuring cause, or essential 
condition. The electing grace of God has its 

iBph.1.2. sSph.4.4. •lTim.1.9. 
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ground in the redeeming work of Christ, — and 
the former could never have been exercised with- 
out the latter. But there are even clearer expres- 
sions of this truth in the Word of God. For, ac- 
cording to the fourth Gospel, Christ represents 
himself more than once as the Good Shepherd, 
who lays down his life for the sheep ; and the sheep 
he characterizes as those who hear his voice and 
follow him, to whom he gives eternal life, and 
whom none can pluck out of his hand. And just 
before he sought retirement in the garden for his 
great agony, he said of his disciples : " I pray for 
ttxem. I pray not for the world, but for them 
which thou hast given me; for they are thine. 
Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also 
which shall believe on me through their word." ^ It 
is natural to suppose that in suffering, as well as in 
prayer, he had a peculiar regard for his own, for 
the sheep whom he laid down his life to* save. 
Moreover, the evangelist informs us that Jesus 
died, not for the ^ nation only, but also to gather 
together in one the children of God that were 
scattered abroad f and Paul declares that " Christ 
loved the church and gave himself for it." But it 
is needless to multiply citations. For it is plain 
that God purposed from the first to save certain 
persons of our race ; that these persons were given 
to Christ in a special sense, to be his flock, and 

1 John trtt. 9^20. 
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that he had particularly in view tiieir actual Balra- 
tion when he laid down his life. Thus far, at leasts 
it would seem as if there could be no question as to 
the sense of Scripture. 

But this is not all. We are taught' by the Word 
of God to say, in the second places that the Atone*- 
ment was meant by its Author to be a provision for 
the salvation of every man who would repent. In 
other words, it put out of the way every obstade to 
universal pardon, except that of imbelief. And in 
this sense Christ died for all ; not only was his ex- 
piatory suffering a sufficient reason for the pardon 
of all mankind, in case of repentance, but it was 
meant to be this. Such we suppose to be the 
teaching of Scripture ; and that teaching must be 
accepted as final. But as some, whom we love in 
the Gospel, do not find this doctrine in the Sacked 
Eeeord, it may be well to look at a few passages 
thought to contain it. 

One of them reads thus : " But there were false 
prophets also among the people^ even as there will 
be false teachers among you, who will bring .in pri- 
vily destructive factions, even denying the Lord 
who bought them, bringing upon themselves swift 
destniction." ^ This language certainly appears to 
teach that some of those whom Christ bought with 
his own blood will finally perish. But Mr. Sym- 
ington believes that a diffisrent view of it is tenable. 

1 2 Peter U. 1. 
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The apostle, he says, ^ argues against them on their 
own principles, and shows that their conduct was 
heinous and dangerous in the extreme. And in so 
doing he only follows the example of the Saviour 
himself, who confuted the Pharisees, who professed 
to be righteous and were not, on their own acknowl- 
edged principles : ' I say unto you that likewise joy 
shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
more than over ninety and nine just persons which 
need no repentance.' Are we to conclude, from this, 
that there were any such just persons who needed 
no repentance? Surely not." Very well, so far 
as the language of Christ is concerned. But the 
language of Peter is no parallel to that of Jesus ; 
for the latter had taught expressly that the Phari- 
sees were not righteous, but, on the contrary, were 
self-righteous, hypocritical, oppressive, and offen- 
sive to God. No one, therefore, could for a moment 
suppose that he meant to call them truly righteous. 
But Peter has nowhere said, distinctly and repeat- 
edly, that the non-elect were not bought with the 
blood of Christ. This makes all the difference in 
the world between the language of Christ and that 
of Peter, and destroys the force of Mr. Symington's 
argument from the former to the latter. We come 
back, then, to the obvious meaning of the apostle's 
testimony, and conclude that some for whom Christ 
shed his blood upon the cross will perish at last. 
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And if he died for some who will perish, it may 
safely be inferred that he died for all. Nor can it 
be said that his intention was in part defeated ; for 
his atoning death was not, strictly speaking, meant 
to eflfect the salvation of all, but to remove any 
obstacle existing outside of their own hearts to 
their salvation; and this was fully accomplished. 
Thus, while Christ became, by his vicarious suffer- 
ing, the Saviour of all men, he became in a still 
more eminent sense the Saviour of them that 
believe. 

But the fact which is fairly implied in the words 
of Peter seems to be directly aflirmed by the 
Apostle John : " And if any man sin, we have an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the right- 
eous. And he is the propitiation for our sins ; and 
not for ours only, but also for the whole world." ^ 
Here the sins of believers are contrasted with 
those of the world ; and the propitiatory death of 
Christ is said to have respect, not to the former 
only, but also to the latter. Moreover, as the 
word propitiation refers to the sacrificial death of 
Christ, it is diBtinguishable from redemption, 
since it does not imply an actual deliverance from 
wrath. For when the Jewish high priest, on the 
great day of Atonement, made reconciliation for 
all the people, a way was opened for them to come 
before God with acceptance ; but if they refused to 

» Epb. «. 2. 
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do this and despised his service, his indignation 
stUl burned against them. The same is true of 
Christ. He was set forth as a propitiation, to 
exhibit the righteousness of God, in order that 
God might be just while jtlstifying the believer in 
Jesus. And even if the word "Advocate'* has 
reference to believers only, the word "propitia- 
tion " may well have a wider reference ; for the 
apostle's thought may be thus expressed: "My 
Uttle children, I write these things to you, that ye 
may not sin. But I do not forget what I have 
just said, that no one of us has avoided every 
sin. Yet the Christian, who has fallen into sin, 
need not despair of pardon ; for though, as trans- 
gressors, we cannot come ourselves before a holy 
God, we have an advocate with him, even Jesus 
Christ who is righteous, and who evermore 
intercedes for us. And this he can do with far 
greater effect than the Jewish high priest, who 
entered the holy of holies with another's blood, for 
he comes with his own blood, an ample basis for 
his plea in our behalf, since it was offered by him 
as a suitable expiation for our sins^ and indeed not 
for ours only, but for the sins of all mankind, our 
own included." This view of the apostle's thought 
is favored by the word "whole," prefixed to 
"world," — the "whole world," meaning all man- 
kind, without exception. 
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Moreover, the doctrine of l*aul agrees with that 
of Peter and John. For he speaks of the Saviour 
as One •* who gave himself a ransom for all, to be 
testified in due time;"^ and we infer, from the 
context, that he means* all men, and not all the 
elect. For in the verse which begins the para- 
graph containing the words quoted by us, the 
apostle exhorts that prayer be made for **all 
men ; ^ an expression which we dare not restrict to 
all classes of men, that is, to the elect from all 
nations and orders of men, but must take in its 
largest sense, as signifjring all mankind, without 
exception. Nor do we find any objection to this 
view in the reason which is given for such prayer, 
namely, that it is acceptable to God, " who desires 
that all men should be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth;'' for, by the order 
of the Greek words, we know that the stress 
falls, not upon "desires," nor upon "be saved,** 
but upon " all men." Paul asserts that we should 
pray for all men, not because God greatly desires 
their salvation, but because God desires that all 
men should bo saved. Of coiurse there is a differ- 
ence between desire and purpose. And if any one 
is in doubt whether God can be truly said to 
desire, in any sense, the salvation of all mankind, 
let him ponder his words by Ezekiel : " I have no 
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pleasure in the death of hhn that dieth, saith the 
Lord God ; but turn ye and live ; " and the no less 
weighty exclamation of Christ: ** Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, that killest the prophets and stonest 
them which are sent unto thee, how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not!'* 

Without appealing to other passages in the 
Sacred Record, we feel ourselves authorized to 
say, that the vicarious suffering of Christ was 
intemded to be an ample basis or reason for the 
pardon of all mankind, should they believe in 
Jesus. It is such a basis, not simply because it 
must be so, on account of the infinite dignity and 
wortti of the Sufferer, but also because it was the 
eternal desire and purpose of God to remove from 
every sinner's path the only obstacle to his salva- 
tion, except his own impenitence and unbelief. 
In so far the Atonement was designed for all men, 
and may be preached with absolute sincerity to 
them, as a full and perfect ground of acceptance, 
if they will believe. 
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PART THIRD. 

THE VICARIOUS SACRIFICE" OF DR. BUSHNELL. 




CHAPTER I. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
DR. BUSHNELL'S WORK. 

/. GENERAL CHAJRACT ERISTIC 8. 

^HIS production is equally remarkable in 
thought, in spirit, and in expression. 
It exhibits great boldness of speculative 
thought, laying hold of the root-questions of 
theology and attempting to construct a philosophy 
of the moral universe. As Dr. Hickok, in his 
•'Rational Cosmology," tells us how the natural 
universe must have been made and therefore was 
made, so Dr. Bushnell tells us, in '' The Vicarious 
Sacrifice," how the moral imiverse is governed 
and must be governed. To do this one must in- 
deed have a vast amount of knowledge ; but the 
writer seems to be sure of himself on this point, 
never intimating the presence of a doubt in his own 
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mind as to anything in the heavens above or in the 
earth beneath which relates to his theme. To 
illustrate this remark we may refer to his language 
in respect to Martin Luther. If there is any doc- 
trine which Luther distinctly conceived and be- 
lieved, it was the doctrine of justification through 
the imputed righteousness of Christ, or, to use the 
skilfully chosen words of Dr. Bushnell, it was 
" the fact that an innocent being had taken his sins 
and evened the account of justice by suffering 
their punishment." This he believed with all his 
mind, and soul, and strength. How any who are 
familiar with his writings can entertain a doubt of 
this is incomprehensible. Yet the author of " The 
Vicarious Sacrifice " uses the following language : 
**This he thought he believed; but we are not 
obliged to believe that he did. Eeally believing 
it, and conceiving what it means, the fact would 
have set his stout frame shudd^ng and turned his 
life to gall. The truth indeed appears to be, that 
his heart sailed over his theology, and did not 
come down to see it. . . . Let no one be 
smprised, then, that Luther's justification by faith, 
that which puts his soul ringing with such an ex- 
ultant and really sublime liberty, makes a plunge 
so bewildering into bathos and general unreason, 
when it comes to be affirmed theologically in his 
doctrine. As he had. it in his Christian conscious-* 
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ness, the soul of his joy, the rest of his confidence, 
the enlargement of his gracious liberty, nothing 
could be more evidently real and related to the 
deepest necessities of feeling; but. as he gave it in 
his dogmatic record, I confess that calling it justi- 
fication by faith, — articula stantis vel cadentia 
ecclesice, — I could more easily see the church fall 
than believe it." There is an air of independent 
smartness about this last expression which may 
please the fancy, but it seems to us wanting in a 
certain quality of reverence and modesty which 
adorned the language of Christ and his apostles. 
Still the most striking feature of this extract is the 
writer's claim to know what Martin Luther had in 
his consciousness better than Luther himself knew. 
For it is most certain, that the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, as the great German reformer had 
it in his Christian consciousness, ^^put his soul 
ringing with an exultant and really sublime liberty ,** 
and he distinctly, repeatedly, and with all reason- 
able clearness and vigor of speech, describes the 
doctrine which thus electrified his soul with joy ; ^ 

^Thifl will appear from a few fenteiicei in bis Commentary on the Ga- 
latiani, o. g. : " For ho (Paul) saith not, that Christ was made a corse for 
himself, but for ns. Therefore all the weight of the matter standeth in his 
word * for us.' For Christ is innocent as concerning his own person, and 
therefore he ought not to have been hanged upon a tree.'' . . '' We are sin- 
ners and thieves, and therefore guilty of death and eternal damnation. . » . 
Christ took all our sins upon him, and for them died upon the cross. . . • 
And this, no doubt, all the prophets did foresee in fpiiU, that Christ should 
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but Dr. Bushnell is pleased to say that Luther did 
not know what he really believed, that his doctrine, 
formally stated, was mere ".bathos" and "un- 
reason," and that "his heart sailed over his the- 
ology, and did not come down to see it." On the 
same principle, he must say this also of Calvin and 

become the greatest trangreMor, murderer, adulterer, thief, rebel, and blas- 
phemer, that ever was or could be in the world. For he, being made a 
sacrifice for the sins of the whole world, is not now an innocent person and with- 
out sins, . . but a sinner, wnicli hath and carrletb the sin of Paul, who was 
a blasphemer, an oppressor, and a persecutor; of Peter, which denied Christ; 
of David, which was an adulterer, a murderer, and caused the Gentiles to 
blaspheme the name of the Lord,'' etc. ( pp. 339-9.) *' He verily was innocent, 
because he is the unspotted and unddiled Lamb of Qod. But because he 
beareth the sins of the world, his innocency is burdened with the sins and 
guilt of the whole world. Whatsoever sins I, thou, and we all have done, or 
shall do hereafter, they are OUrist's own sins, as verily as if he himself had 
done them. To be brief, our sin must needs become Christ's own sin, or else 
we shall perish forever." " Wherefore Christ was not only crucified and 
died, but sin also (through the love of the divine Mi^esty) was laid upon him. 
When sin was laid upon him, then cometh the law, and saith. Every sinner 
must die. Therefore, O Christ, if thou wilt answer, become guilty, and suffer 
punishment for sinners, thou must also bear sin and malediction. . , And 
this is a singular consolation for all Christians, so to clothe Christ in our sins, 
and to wrap him in my sins, thy sins, and the sins of the whole world, and so 
to behold him bearing all our iniquities. . . If it be so that we put away 
sin by the works of the law and charity, then Christ takcth them not away. 
For if ho be the Lamb of Ood ordained from everlasting to take away the 
sins of the world; and moreover, if he be so wrapped in our sins that he be- 
came accursed for us, it must needs follow that we cannot be justified by 
works. For God hath laid our sins, not upon us, but ux>on his Son Christ, 
that he, bearing the punishment thereof, might be our peace." (pp. 360-1.) 
'* So, making a happy exchange with us, he took upon hinr our sinful person, 
and gave unto us his innocent and victorious person, wherewith we being now 
clothed, are freed from the curse of the law. . . This image and this mirror 
-we must have continually before us, and behold the same with a steadfast eye 
of faith. He that doth so hath this innocency and victory of Christ, although 
he be never so great a sinner." (p. 965.) 
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Knox, of Bunyan and Edwards, of Fuller and 
Chalmers. And it may be true; but if so, the 
lessons of histoiy are worthless ; for no reason can 
bo given for thinking that Martin Luther or Jona- 
than Edwards drew less comfort from tiie Gospel 
than does Horace Bushnell, or that they appre- 
hended less distinctly the doctrines which gave 
them comfort. 

The spirit of Dr. Bushnell, as revealed in this 
book, is bold and earnest. He writes like one who 
has an important message to deliver, and is re- 
solved to do it effectually. He speaks out the faith 
that is in him without fear or favor, —vehemently, 
indeed, yet shrewdly, — and the tone of his work 
will not only attract, but also convince, many who 
would not be reached by a less confident faith, 
or a less ardent zeal. To this spirit we cannot 
object. Boldness and zeal in defending truth are 
always admirable, and it is a difficult task to 
criticise them even when they animate the de- 
fenders of error. But '' The Vicarious Sacrifice " 
does not teach error simply. Noble sentiments 
and Christian views abound in the work. It 
sets forth with captivating freshness and power 
the nature of true benevolence, and deepens our 
sense of its marvellous working in the mind of 
God. It asserts boldly and truly, if not always 
on the basis of correct interpretation^ the equal love 
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of the Father and the Holy Spirit with the Son to 
our fallen race. It proclaims the deity of Christ 
with triumphant voice, though possibly from the 
stand-point of Sabellius. It asserts the deep de- 
pravity of man and his moral helplessness, giving 
due emphasis to God*s grace in working a change 
in his spiritual state. It stirs, inspires, and ele- 
vates the soul by some of its utterances, and makes 
one feel the grandeur of life. 

In expression the work is also remarkable. The 
language, always forcible and sometimes beautiful, 
is in many passages sublime, rising majestically 
with the thought and rolling on like waves of the 
ocean. Yet, with all its great qualities, the style of 
this treatise is not, in our opinion, well adapted to 
secure the proper ends of theological discussion. 
It is too intense, too impassioned ; not sufficiently 
exact and judicial. A style like that of Hansel, or 
Mozley, or McCosh, calm, clear, and logical, would 
have added much to the value of the work. We 
do not say that the author could have written 
after this manner, but we believe that this manner 
is far preferable to his for stch a discussion, and 
that, if he could not attain it, he is wanting in cer- 
tain mental and spiritual qualities very necessary to 
a Christian philosopher. The style of Dr. Bush- 
nell, in " The Vicarious Sacrifice," is essentially that 
of a reformer* He writes fervidly, powerfully, as 
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if to cany a point by enlisting the feelings of his 
reader; not accurately, calmly, weighing his 
thoughts and words in a balance, as if the truth 
nught be trusted to stand by its own strength and 
shine by. its own light. This may be simply the 
result of a fervid mental and moral state at the 
time of writing, and we partly believe it is ; yet 
there are instances of a resort to caricature in set- 
ting forth the views of other men which weaken, 
though they do not destroy, this explanation. The 
thought has more than once been suggested, that 
the writer is not always borne along by the deep 
current and flow of logical conviction, but is some- 
times moving heaven and earth to carry a point with 
his reader. Yet this thought, we are willing to be- 
lieve, is not confirmed by the work as whole. But 
we turn from this line of criticism to the doctrinal 
contents of the work. 

//. THE NATURE OF TEE MORAL LAW. 

It is very important to ascertain, if possible, the 
central or radical principle of right. If there is 
such a principle underlying all forms of duty, it 
must give unity and coherence to the moral law in 
detail, and a knowledge of it must precede a 
scientific treatment of ethics. Dr. Bushnell speaks 
on this point as follows : '* In the positive statute, 
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Thou sbalt love the Lord thy God, aud thy 
neighbor as thyself, there was really somethiug 
fundamental; it was in fact the law of laws." 
(255.) Again: "The necessary and absolute law 
of right is very nearly answered by the relational 
law of love ; so that any realm of being compacted 
in right will as certainly be imified in love, doing 
and suffering, each for each, just what the most 
self-immolating, dearest love requires." At first, 
then. Dr. Bushnell pronounces the absolute law of 
right to be nearly equivalent to the relational law 
of love, and obedience to the one to be always 
conjoined with obedience to the other. But as he 
goes on, and his mind becomes heated or clarified 
by the discussion ,^ he becomes more positive. 
"Righteousness, translated into a word of the 
affections, is love, and love, translated back into a 
word of the conscience, is righteousness."^ Again : 
" The eternal law of right ... is only another 
conception of the law of love." ''The two princi- 
ples, right and love, appear to exactly measure 
each other." (306.) 

According to Dr. Bushnell, tiien, the sum total of 
duty is love. But what does he mean by love ? This 
question must be answered before we can have an 



1 Several of these passages were transcribed from the first edition of the 
work without marking the pages; the writer has not that edition at hand, 
and is therefore imable to supply the references. 
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exact view of his doctrine. Does he mean by it 
a benevolence which is without discrimination , 
having no regard to natural worth or capacity, but 
merely seeking the happiness of its object? Or 
does he mean by it a benevolence which, while 
having regard to natural worth, has no respect to 
moral character, being equally strong whether its 
object is holy or sinful, an angel or a fiend ? Or 
does he mean by it an affection which is graduated 
by the worth of its object, which is stronger to 
the good than to the evil, and strongest to Him 
who is greatest and best? To these questions he 
has given no distinct reply. 

But we cannot suppose that he uses the term 
•'love" in the first sense specified, that is, to denote 
a benevolence which has no regard to natural 
worth or capacity ; for, in that case, God might be 
said to love a worm as much as a man. This 
view of love severs it from reason and makes it a 
mere instinct. For it is plain that a benevolence 
under law to reason must desire the happiness of 
different beings, when other things are equal, in 
proportion to their capacity for enjoyment. The 
happiness of two beings of the same order must be 
twice as valuable as that of one, and just as 
valuable as that of a single being whose capacity 
is equal to that of both. If it be said, that 
parental love is not graduated by the natural 
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worth of its objects, because the idiot child is 
cherished with as much affection as the one of 
greatest promise, it may be replied that parental 
love is mainly an instinct ; that it is under law to 
^divine and not to human knowledge ; that many an 
idiot may have a spiritual nature of largest meas- 
ure, capable of vast enjoyment in a future state, 
and therefore worthy of the highest love from the 
Omniscient One as well as from those who love by 
virtue of an instinct received from him. Hence, 
we are unable to say that the proper action of 
benevolence, as a moral affection, may be inferred 
from the action of parental love. Nor can we 
believe that a woman who is as anxious to 
promote the comfort of her lap-dog as of her 
human servant is an illustration of the wise and 
holy benevolence of God. 

Again, it is difficult for us to believe that Dr. 
Bushnell uses the term " love" in the second sense 
specified above, that is, to denote a benevolence 
which, while having regard to natural worth, has 
no respect to moral character, but is equally strong 
whether its object be holy or sinful. Can it be 
maintained seriously that our desu'o for the welfare 
of Satan ought to be as strong as our desire for 
that of Grabriel ? Can it be truly said that capacity 
is of more account than character in fixing the 
measure of benevolence which we should feel to a 
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moral being? Such a view wUl not find favor with 
an enlightened conscience. No one can suppose 
that God loves the enemy of all good as deeply as he 
loves the humblest angel who kept his first estate ; 
nor can any one believe that we ought to love God 
with all the heart, simply because he is the greatest 
being, and not also because he is the best. While we 
are exhorted to do good unto all, the apostle adds 
a sentence pertinent to the question in debate, 
namely, " especially to those who are of the house- 
hold of faith." Was this added because believers 
have greater natural powers than unbelievers? 
No indication of such a reason is to be found in 
the Sacred Eecord. Again, Christ says to his 
disciples, ^ Whosoever doeth the will of my Father, 
the same is my brother, and sister, and mother," — 
language which seems to recognize moral character 
as the basis of love. Besides, sin if persisted in 
must diminish gradually the sinner's capacity for 
happiness, and by so much at least the love which 
ought to be felt for him. This appears to be a 
self-evident truth, though it may be nowhere 
taught in the Scriptures, and though the passages 
to which reference has been made suggest another 
reason for the diminished love which is felt for 
sinners. In a word, we accept the hypothesis oi 
Bishop Butler, as not merely an expression of his 
own opinion, but also of the truth itself on the* 
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point in question : *^ Perhaps divine goodness, with 
which, if I mistake not, we make very free in our 
speculations, may not be a bare single disposition 
to produce happiness ; but a disposition to make 
the good, the faithful, the honest, happy. Perhaps 
an infinitely perfect mind may be pleased with see- 
ing his creatures behave suitably to the nature 
which he has given them; to the relations which 
he has placed them in to each other ; and to that 
whidi they stand in to himself; that relation to 
himself, which, during their existence, is ever 
necessary, and which is the most important of all : 
perhaps, I say, an infinitely perfect mind may be 
pleased with this moral piety of moral agents, in 
and for itself; as well as upon account, of its being 
essentially conducive to the happiness of his 
creation." 

But if Dr. Bushnell uses the term " love," in the 
third sense, to denote an affection which is gradu- 
ated by the worth of the object, all things consid- 
ered, and is therefore stronger to the good than to 
the evil, it is easy to see that the love of God to 
his creatures must vary in degree with their moral 
character. He will love moral beings in propor- 
tion to their moral excellence, for this is their 
noblest quality, and must therefore do more than 
any other to determine the degree of his love. 
Hence, too, the love of God to a moral being must 
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diminlsTi when such a being chooses evil instead of 
good, and must reach its minimum when the latter 
passes beyond the utmost limits of recovery and 
gives itself up to ^' eternal sin ; " when its glorious 
possibilities of rectitude and blessedness cease for- 
ever. God can feel no approbation for the char- 
acter nor desire for the recovery of such a being ; 
for approbation would be absurd and desire vain. 
But may not God sympathize with such a being in 
its ruin, even though he has no desire on the 
whole for its recoveiy? May he not forever 
regret its fall, deploring the loss of possible good 
and the bitterness of actual woe which it suffers ? 
May not Tove take the form of pure sorrow, 
unmingled with wrath, for the offender? This we 
imagine to be Dr. Bushnell's view of the case ; for 
such a view is required by his theory that, in the 
last analysis, righteousness and love are one and 
the same. But it does not seem to us satisfactory. 
It expresses at best only a part of the truth. For 
incorrigible sinners are abhorred as well as pitied 
by the righteous Jehovah. His displeasure bums 
against them as destroyers of that in which he 
delights. Indeed, they are more guilty than mis- 
erable, and more to be blamed than to be pitied. 
This appears to be the uniform testimony of the 
Word of God; and no ethical theory will stand 
against that testimony, for in the end the Word of 
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God is always supported by conscience. More- 
over, if God is pleased with a right moral character 
as such, he must be displeased with a wrong one ; 
for they are opposites. To love holiness is to hate 
sin, and to love sin is to hate holiness. In this re- 
mark we have in view the qualities themselves, and 
not their fruits ; for only the former are personal 
and have to do with love to persons. But if it is 
right, other things being equal, to love a holy being 
better than a sinful one ; if, moreover, the degree 
of love should be regulated chiefly by the moral 
worth of its object ; and if love of moral integrity 
is in its very nature hatred of moral perversity and 
wrong, — then clearly a moral being may become 
so utterly lost to good and given up to evil, that 
God's aversion to his character may overbalance 
any regard due to the original worth of his nature, 
any regret that Inisery instead of joy is its final 
portion. Hence justice may be right as well as 
grace, wrath as well as love. If Christian love is 
not simply a benevolent instinct, a desire for the 
happiness of sentient being without regard to 
moral character ; if it is an affection strengthened 
by the virtue and enfeebled by the sin of its object, 
then it is evident that righteousness cannot be re- 
solved into love ; for the righteousness of God to 
all his creatures must be equal, invariable, while 
his love is variable. In other words, there must be 
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evermore in him a maximum of righteousness to- 
wards even the most abandoned rebel, though there 
may be but a minimum of love. This representa- 
tion accords with the language of Scripture and 
with the verdict of conscience. 

Furthermore, as it seems to us, the theory that 
righteousness is identical with benevolence leads 
to the conclusion thus boldly expressed by Dr. 
Dwight: "Virtue is founded in utility. . . There 
is no ultimate good but happiness. . . Virtue is 
the original cause of happiness. . . Were sin in 
its own proper tendency to produce, invariably, 
the same good which it is the tendency of 
virtue to produce, the same glory to God, the 
same enjoyment to the universe, no reason is 
apparent to me why it would not be excellent, 
commendable, and rewaixlable, in the same manner 
as virtue now is." On the contrary, we believe 
that virtue is commendable in itself, and vice 
reprehensible in itself, entirely apart from the 
consequences of either. We -hold that our moral 
judgment approves truth and love as better per se 
than falsehood and malice. The decision, how- 
ever, is an ultimate one, admitting of no reason for 
it but the moral nature of God reflected in our 
own. Hence the mistake of Dr. Dwight and of 
others belonging to the same school in theology. 
They must needs have a reason why right is right, 
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and wrong is wrong; and the only reason which 
they can imagine is the tendency of one to 
increase, and of the other to diminish, the happi- 
ness of the universe. But the fact appears to be 
that moral excellence is good in itself; a high 
and holy quality of soul which is worthy of 
admiration and reward, and which God, who 
presides over the universe, will in the end reward 
with happiness inconceivable. K, then, the theory 
that righteousness and love are one and the same 
leads to the view that happiness is the only good, 
and utility the ultimate ground of right, this 
result is an objection to the theory itself. 

But there is a stronger objection ; for it may be 
shown by a simple illustration that righteousness 
is not identical with benevolence. Suppose that 
A has in his possession a certain amount of 
property which he can spare, and that there are 
but two other men in existence, B and C. Sup- 
pose, further, that A loves his two fellow-men 
equally, but that B is in great want, while C is in 
affluence. Will not the love of A lead him to put 
the property at his disposal in the hands of B? 
But suppose, again, that A owes to C the exact 
amount of the property in question, and has. no 
other means of paying him, while C by his own 
labor in past time produced the value which A now^ 
possesses and has promised to repay. Love may 
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still prompt the latter to give the property to his 
suffering brother B, but the law of right interposes 
an absolute vetoj and requires him to put it in the 
hands of C. Sutim caique. There is no alterna- 
tive, the voice of conscience is imperative and 
clear. Hence the moral law recognizes a princi- 
ple of right, distinct from love ; it requires justice 
before generosity. And as love is not the only 
moral virtue in man, so it is not the only moral 
perfection in God. The Most High is just, as 
well as benevolent ; and therefore he cannot treat 
sin as merely a disease to be cured, or a misfor- 
tune to be pitied, but rather as a wrong to be 
punished. To illustrate this point still further, 
we will suppose but one created being in the 
universe, and that being to commit sin. What 
must be God's feeling and attitude towards him in 
view of the sin? Plainly there will be in God a 
sentiment of displeasure with him for the sin as 
such, whether this displeasure will benefit the 
sinner or not. God must condemn the wrong; 
he cannot be supposed to look upon sin as he 
would upon mere calamity. Even Dr. Bushnell 
admits this; for he says: ^ There is a wrath- 
principle in God, — a wrath-impulse, which puts 
him down upon wrong.*' But he represents this 
wrath-principle as blind and without any strictly 
moral quality. It is under the absolute sway of 
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love. But such a view is not in harmony witii the 
biblical account of God. In him, the Perfect One, 
there is no impulse which is too strong against 
sin, no impulse against wrong, as wrong, which 
must be ruled and repressed by reason. In a 
being absolutely perfect, impulse and reason are at 
one. In a holy God the wrath-impulse is holy, 
and he cannot be satisfied without a proper 
expression of it. For not only does this principle 
tend by its own nature to express itself, but an 
expression of it is requisite in order to a knowl- 
edge of God's true character on the part of his 
intelligent offspring; and therefore his holy self- 
respect and truthfulness would lead him to make 
it. We cannot, then, believe that he would on 
any consideration permit this evidence of what the 
sinner deserves to be unknown, that he would 
conceal his displeasure at sin, though the revela- 
tion of it must fill the sinner with anguish ; for it 
would be hiding a fact of his own perfect nature 
and presenting himself to his moral subject in a 
false light. He will punish sin in fidelity to his 
own character, and because it ought to be pun- 
ished. God cannot feel towards the evil as he 
does towards the good; he must show his disap- 
probation of sin as sin, and not simply as injuri- 
ous, of sin as action performed, and not simply as a 
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bad condition existing. Righteousness and love 
are not identical. 

But is not the summary which Christ gave of the 
Mosaic law, making it all depend upon two things, 
love to God and love to man, incompatible with 
our view, and favorable to Dr. Bushnell's? It 
would be so, if Christ had used philosophical 
language. But he did. not. His language was 
practical and popular, adapted to the moral state 
of man, and not to the claims of science. The 
great and only reason why perfect vui;ue does not 
exist among men is their want of supreme love to 
God, and of equal love to one another. Let selfish- 
ness give place to love, and human nature would 
be restored to a perfect state. The voice of con- 
science would then be heard in all the relations of 
life ; for we only disobey the law of right when 
subject to the awful tyranny of selfishness. Let 
the equipoise of the affections be restored, and the 
claims of right will always be recognized as sacred 
and supreme. But the Word of God addresses 
itself to the actual condition of man. It enforces 
that claim of the eternal law of duty which, dis- 
regarded, leads to the disregard of every other, 
and which, obeyed, leads to the obedience of every 
other. 

The law as revealed by Moses and summed up 
by Christ speaks only of man's duties to other 
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beings; but he has also duties to himself , — to 
assert his own manhood, vindicate his own in- 
tegrity, cultivate his own powers, bring his own 
nature to perfection, in a word, to love himself and 
seek his own good. This duty may be implied in 
the words of Christ, ^ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself; *• but why was it not distinctly ex- 
pressed? Evidently because the Saviour was ad- 
dressing himself to the actual condition of the race, 
— a condition in whii h there is no want of self- 
love, — and not selling forth the nature of right or 
wrong in the abstract, nor giving a scientific, ex- 
haustive statement of what the eternal law of right 
demands. 

We conclude, then, that Dr. Bushnell's idea of 
moral right, as expressed in this volume, is in- 
correct. Love is but a single form of righteous- 
ness; wrath against sin is another. But if his 
identification of love and righteousness is a mistake, 
his theory of the vicarious sacrifice is erroneous. 
The two go together; if one falls, so um^t the 
other. 



///. OOD*S RBLATION TO THE MORAL LAW. 

The full title of Dr. Bushnell's work is this: 
^The Vicarious Sacrifice, grounded in Principles 
of Universal Obligation ; ** and the object of Part !• 
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is to show that there is ^Nothing superlative in 
vicarious sacrifice, or above the universal princi- 
ples of right and duty ; " and the view which is 
foreshadowed by these expressions is boldly de- 
fended in the body of the work. A few sentences 
will verify this statement, and furnish suitable 
materials for criticism. "It is very obvious to any 
thoughtful person, that, in order of reason, what- 
ever may be true as respects order of time, there 
was law before God's will, and before his insti- 
tuting act, namely, tiiat necessary, everlasting, 
ideal law of right, which simply to think is to be 
forever obliged by it." (255.) ''The righteousness 
of God is the rightness of God, before the eternal, 
self-existent law of right." That righteousness " is 
by obedience to a law before God's will." (259.) 
*' Such is right, and such is moral nature, as related 
thereto — both self-existent (sic) — that . . . 
were he to cast off right . . the crystal must 
so break, without regard to justice, by its own 
necessary law, and so he must irrecoverably fall." 
(243.) "Perhaps it is. better not to say that he 
is under law, lest we associate some constraint or 
limitation, but that he is in it, has it for the spring 
of his character and counsel, and so of his beati- 
tude forever." (308.) "What can we think or 
know, of a goodness over and above all standards of 
good? We might as well talk of eictensions 
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beyond space, or truths beyond the true. Good- 
ness, holy virtue, is the same in all worlds and 
beings, measured by the same universal standards ; 
else it is nothing to us. Defect is sin ; overplus is 
impossible. God himself is not any better than he 
ought to be, and the very essence and glory of his 
perfection is, that he is just as good as he ought to 
be." (57.) ^'Do we then assume that Christ, in 
his vicarious sacrifice, was under obligation to do 
and to suffer just what he did? Exactly this. 
Not that he was under obligations to another, but 
to himself.'' (58.) Finally, ^^It is the glory of 
our standards of goodness that they are able to 
fashion^ or construct^ all that is included in the 
complete beauty of God.^' (lb.) 

This language is, to say the least, far too posi- 
tive. Indeed, we have always supposed ourselves 
unable to find out the Almighty unto perfection, 
and have been wont to imagine that his moral 
excellence transcends our highest thoughts of 
virtue, as far as his omniscience transcends the 
knowledge we can compass, or his omnipotence the 
power we can understand. It has seemed to us 
impossible to think of him as merely a dilated 
man, — as being, even in kind, altogether such an 
one as ourselves. But the writer whom we are 
reviewing thinks otherwise. He claims to be a 
perfect copy in minimo of the Most High. By 
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projecting the lines of his own moral being, he 
deems himself able to include within them the 
complete beauty of God. His words startle us by 
their audacity. The moral natiure and government 
of Jehovah are in the grasp of his faculties, and he 
is competent to deal with them, without assistance 
from the Scriptures.^ But let us look at his 
doctrine more closely, and see if it rests on a sure 
foundation. 

In the first place, Dr. Bushnell teaches that 
''right, and the moral nature of God as related 
thereto, are both self^xistenL*^ This, certainly, 
may be true, but it seems to us very doubtful. 
For if right and the moral nature of God are both 
self-existent, in any other sense than omniscience 
and the intelligent nature of God are both self-ex- 
istent, — that is, if right is in any way independent 
of God, — then it follows that God is not supreme 
in the moral world ; he is at best only an artificer, 



» It will be recollected by the reader that Mr. Beecher, in " The Life of 
JeeuB the Christ,'' uses language no less positive in respect to God and man 
u being of the same nature; as if men were literally and naturally sons of 
God, limited, indeed, for the present by reason of the flesh, but destined to 
enter hereafter upon a divine mode of existence. The language of many 
good men in this directi<m is perfectly amazing, and if it is not strictly pan- 
theistic, it must bo pronounced polytheistic : the Creator and the creature of 
the same genus I It is not well for Protestants who thus write and speak, to 
say mncfa about the self-deification of the Pope. Tet we know the Christian 
zeal of these men too well to imagine that they feel in their hearts all which 
their words signify; and we doubt not the same charity should be felt towards 
not a few of the pretended successors of Peter. 
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not an original soiu'ce ; and there is something 
Upart from him which is the ultimate object of 
reverence for every moral being. But such a 
view is established neither by conscience ndr by 
reason. Conscience, it is true, pronounces the 
principles of right to be eternal and immutable ; 
but so are the moral nature and judgment of God. 
It is as absurd to suppose a change in him as it is 
to suppose one in them. That which his mind 
approves as right we are made to look upon as 
right, and this is all that can truly be said. For 
reason affirms that the moral nature of man, as an 
effect, must be traced back to an adequate cause ; 
it forbids us to postulate two causes when one of 
them is sufficient to account for the effect; and 
surely an Infinite Being is a sufficient cause for the 
moral nature of man. 

Besides, the principles of right have their ex- 
istence in moral beings only. Apart from such 
beings they no more exist than does sound without 
an ear, or light without an eye. As it is the eye 
which makes the vibrations of a certain ether to be 
light, and the ear which makes the vibrations of 
air to be sound ; so it is the moral nature or con- 
science which makes the acts of certain beings to 
be right. The cunning of the weasel, the simplicity 
of the lamb, the fierceness of the tiger and the gentle- 
ness of the dove, are all alike good ; but they have 
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no moral quality, for these animals have not the 
faculty which creates this quality. The existence 
of right is therefore due to the existence of moral 
beings ; it is the product of their spiritual nature, 
and that nature has its source in God. The ulti- 
mate standard of right is therefore the eternal 
judgment of God. This is all we can know ; and 
this may be Dr. Bushnell's view, but his language 
seems to go further than this, and make the moral 
law more objective to him, and, as it were, indepen- 
dent of him, than we can admit. 

In the second place, he applies the same stand- 
ard of virtue to God and man, concluding from 
the fact that man can do no more good than he ' 
ought to do, or is under moral obligation to do, 1 
that the same is true of God. There can be no 
right action by him that is not required by the 
moral law. He would sin against himself, he 
would disobey the voice of his own conscience, if 
he were to do less for any being, good or bad, than 
he does. We cannot assent to this view of the 
case. It is doubtless a fair inference from Dr. 
Bushnell's theory, that righteousness and benevo- 
lence are commensurate and identical ; but we 
reject that theory, and must therefore consider this 
view by itself. 

Man is certainly bound to do all the good he 
can ; but we ard not sure that this is also true of ^ 
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God.^ The Creator and the creature occupy dif- 
ferent positions. If God is morally bound to do 
all the good he* can, he was always bound to do 
this, and therefore an objective universe has always 
existed. Moreover, the number of beings and the 
grades of being have always been the one just as 
gi-eat and the other as high as they could be made 
without diminishing the aggregate welfare. Stones 
could not have been made trees, nor trees reptiles, 
nor reptiles quadrupeds, nor quadrupeds men, nor 
men angels, nor angels creatures of larger capacity. 
The scale could not have been raised nor depressed 
a hair's breadth. When God made the worlds, he 
exhausted the possibilities of right creative action 
for himself. Still further, if this theory be true, 
God is not a self-sufficing being ; for his blessed- 
ness must be dependent on the perfection of his 
moral action, and that moral action is imperfect, 
nay, sinful, if he is not doing all the good he can 
dd extra • 

Such a theory we cannot accept. It seems to us 
that there is a better view of God, which may be 
stated as follows : He was under no moral obliga- 
tion whatever to exert his power in the creation 
of other beings. He would have been most blessed 
forever had he chosen not to do so. It was from 
no sense of duty, but from his own good pleasure, 
that he made the worlds. Ouf philosophy of 
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creation is no philosophy at all, for we leave it 
where Paul left the great fact of election, in the 
supreme eddozia of the Creator. We also believe 
that he could have made the scale of created being 
higher or lower, without trampling on the law of 
right ; and, in general, that it is purely optional 
with him either to put forth all his might, or to 
keep the greatness of it in reseiTe, a secret forever 
in his own bosom. We shrink from the hypothesis 
that the universe fully represents any of the per- 
fections of the Supreme, that the Infinite One has 
put all his nature into expression in an aggregate, 
however large, of finite objects. 

Again, with our view of the difference between 
righteousness and benevolence, — a view which 
is sustained by the language of every considerable 
people under heaven, and by the Sacred Record as 
well, — we can and do hold that God may love be- 
ings, once created, more than the moral law re- 
quires. That law commands us to love them ac- 
cording to their worth, God with all possible 
intensity, and men as we do ourselves. If this 
rule be applicable to the Infinite Maker, he is bound 
to love himself supremely, and all other beings in 
proportion to their natural and moral worth. But 
he sometimes does more than this. In th e myster y 
of his sovereign good will he sets his affection upon 
some beyond the measure of their worth. Passing 
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over the line of duty to himself and to them, he 
reveals a supr^-legal goodness or grace. And such 
a goodness is not an absurdity ; it is not like " ex- 
tension beyond space/' or "truth beyond the true i^ 
for goodness is not the same as righteousness. It 
may be a degree of love, the want of which would 
be no sin; it may be a grace, transcending the 
claims of right. And such, according to the obvi- 
ous meaning of the New Testament, is the gi'ace of 
God in Christ to his own elect. 

Dr. Bushnell does, indeed, make room in his sys- 
tem for a greater display of love to some moral 
beings than to others, yet only because the former 
can be benefited, while the latter cannot. He very 
properly concedes that God does not act in vain. 
Thus : '* We are to see and make our due account 
of this one fact, that a good being is, by the suppo- 
sition, ready, just according to his goodness, to act 
vicariously in behalf of any bad or miserable being, 
whose condition he is able to restore. For a good 
being is not simply one who gives bounties wid 
favors, but one who is in the principle of love ; 
and it is the nature of love, universally, to insert 
itself into the miseries and take upon its feeling 
the burdens of others. Love does not consider the 
ill-desert of the subject ; he may even bo a cruel 
and relentless enemy. It does not consider the ex- 
pense of toil and sacrifice and suffering the inter- 
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vention may cost. It stops at nothing but the 
known impossibility of relief or benefit; asks for 
nothing as inducement but the opportunity of su^^ 
cess.^^ (4:2.) Applying this view, it appears that 
God has the same degree of love to all men, if not 
to all beings, whether friends or foes, holy or sin- 
ful ; but his manifestation of that love, by suffering 
intervention in their behalf, depends on "the pos- 
sibility of i-elief or benefit," on " the opportunity of 
success." Eighteousness and love are commensu- 
rate, and therefore righteousness "does not con- 
sider the ill-desert of the subject ; " that is a matter 
of perfect indifference ; the only question is one of 
success. Love, or its equivalent, righteousness, 
will undertake no service which does not promise 
to benefit its object. 

If this be so, one of the following propositions 
must be true, namely: (1.) The vicarious suffer- 
ings of Christ were borne by him without any refer- 
ence to those who will finally perish ; or (2.) his 
sufferings will somehow better the condition of the 
lost, instead of aggravating their guilt and woe ; or 
(3.) he was ignorant of the future, and suffered in 
the hope of benefiting all, though that hope will be 
disappointed. If we accept Dr. Bushnell's view 
of the nature of the moral law, of God's relation to 
that law, and of the indispensable condition of 
action on his part in behalf of a sinful or miserable 
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being, these appear to be the only possible altema-* 
tives. For he admits that some of our race will be 
finally lost ; and this admitted, one of the proposi- 
tions stated above must be true, if his doctrine is 
true, for a fourth hypothesis is inconceivable. But 
Dr. Bushnell does not teach that the vicarious sac- 
rifice was limited, in the design of Christ, to the 
saved ; neither does he teach that it will initigate 
the woe of the finally lost ; nor does he admit that 
Christ was ignorant of the ultimate results of his 
intervention. Everyone of these propositions he 
denies, either expressly or by implication. But 
denying these, nothing remains but the abandon- 
ment of his whole system, so far as it is peculiar, 
or the acceptance of the doctrine of universal res- 
toration. To this doctrine his reasoning gravitates 
irresistibly, and in this it will end with every con- 
sistent thinker. 

Having examined the doctrine of '' The Vicarious 
Sacrifice " as to the nature of the moral law and as< 
to God's relation to that law, we proceed to notice 
what it teaches concerning 

ir. THE PENALTY OF SIN. 

This penalty is represented as being partly a 
natural consequence of sin and partly a remedial 
discipline. 
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Dr. Bushnell, it will be recollected, speaks of 
the moral law as "self-existent,'' along with God, 
as ^ before God's will " in the order of nature, and 
as "the spring of his character and conduct and 
beatitude forever." He is "in it," if not ^^ under 
it ; " yet truly under it, if all thought of restraint 
or of reluctant conformity be excluded. This, 
doubtless, is an error; the law is in him, rather 
than he in it ; but Dr. Bushnell is self-consistent, 
for the most part, in carrying out his theory to its 
logical results, and therefore he speaks at length 
of " the law before goverament." On the supposi- 
tion that any beings created under that law 
disregard it, he says : "As certainly as they are 
broken loose from right, they will be chafing in the 
bitter consciousness of wrong, doing wrong to 
eadi other, contriving wrong, writhing in the 
pains of wrong. Their whole internal state will be 
a nimbus of confusion. For though nothing is 
contrived in them and in the world to have retribu- 
tive reaction, their simply being moral natures 
will compel them to sufier a tremendous shock of 
recoil." (241-2.) Mark also the following state- 
ment : " There is no express sanction to vindicate 
the law absolute, and no definitely understood sanc- 
tion. Certain effects of disorder and pain would 
follow disobedience, but that they would follow 
in any seals of desert^ we do not know. The 
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justice which they will Execute, therefore, is only 
a blind, quasi justice, if it be anything that de- 
serves the name." (255.) Accordingly future 
punishment may not be anything which '''deserves 
the name of justice," for " the fact of future pun- 
ishment was in the law of natural retribution froin 
the first, just as gravity was in the world before it 
was declared by science ; for the penal disorders 
once begun are not reducible by us." (342.) 
Moreover Christ is represented " as only declaring 
that which lies in the simply natural causalities of 
retribution." (343.) Again: ''The doctrine of 
endless punishment, taken as put into words, was 
never anything but a version of the fact, that re- 
tributive causes are naturally endless in their 
propagations." 

But what of the law in government? It is only 
given to sinners and for their recpvery to holiness ; 
for this work says : " The instituted government 
•and the redeeming sacrifice will begin at the same 
date and point, and work together for very nearly 
the same purpose. In the largest arid most proper 
view, the instituted government will include 
redemption ; for, beginning at the point of trans- 
gressiony already broken loose^ mere legislative 
and judicial action, plainly enough, cannot bring 
in the desired state of obedience." (244-5.) 
Note also the following language : " The instituted 
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government of God is fast anchored- in the terms 
of justice, declaring definite penalties." (255.) 
Yet '-We shall very soon convince ourselves, it 
appears to me, that God has not undertaken to 
dispense justice by direct infliction, but by a law 
of natural consequence. He has connected thus, 
with our moral and physical nature, a law of 
reaction, by which any wrong of thought, feeling, 
disposition, or act, provokes a retribution exactly 
fitted to it, and, with qualifications already given, 
to the desert of it.'' (282.) Again: "In one 
view, all the statutes he enacts are explicatory, 
simply, of the law before government. In an- 
other view, they are only vindicat>ory of the same. 
So that the one fundamental principle of right 
contains, or demands, in a way of organic en- 
forcement, all the statutes ordained ; having these 
for its complete explication or fulfilment." (254.) 
Finally, ^ all the statutes we speak of are executory 
of this law (before government), else they are 
nothing." (250.) 

A close study of these and other passages in 
" The Vicarious Sacrifice " will show that Dr. 
Bushnell teaches: (1.) That, properly speaking, 
God had no moral government over men before the 
fall. Both he and his moral creatures were in the 
eternal law of right, and a violation of that law by 
either of them would bring to the transgressor dis- 
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order and misery. This result may be called a 
sort of quasi justice, though not proportioned to 
guilt, nor in agreement with any scale of desert. — 
(2.) That, by reason of the fall, God was led to 
institute a government with "justice and penal 
sanctions." Yet these sanctions, appealing to fear 
and adjusted to the scale of desert, are inflicted by 
way of natural consequence. A law of reaction 
has been put into our naoral and physical nature, 
by which any wrong provokes a retribution exactly 
fitted to it. : — (3.) That this instituted government 
and justice have for their object the recovery of 
men to righteousness. They are parts of the 
redemptive plan. "The moral sense is mightily 
quickened by the arrival of justice, and the tre- 
mendous energy in which it comes." ^s " enforc- 
ing and sharpening moral conviction, the instituted 
law is a necessary co-factor in the matter of re- 
demption ." — (4. ) That there is a " wrath-principle 
in God that puts him down upon wi-ong, and girds 
him in avenging majesty for the infliction of suffer- 
ing upon wrong." Yet " this wrath-impulse is no 
law to God, requiring him to execute just what will 
exhaust the passion." It is no " fit conception, of 
God's justice, that he will put evil upon a wrong- 
doer just because he is bad, and according to his 
badness, — that he will fly at evil-doing and make 
it feel just as much evil as it practises." God's 
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indignation will be regulated by his wisdom, and 
the punishment which he inflicts will be graduated 
by what is necessary to secure the welfare of 
society.: — (5.) That future punishment is not an 
infliction, and is not adjusted to desert; it was in 
the law of natural retribution from the first; for 
penal disorders propagate themselves. And there- 
fore (6.) That the natural consequences of sin in 
this life are reformatory yet penal, and are adjusted, 
on the whole, to the guilt of men. This adjust- 
ment was not original, but was due to the fall of 
man ; for it came with instituted government. 

This is a brief account of the penalty of sin as 
described in " The Vicarious Sacrifice." In so far 
as this penalty depends on the moral nature of 
man, without respect to adjustments which are due 
to the fall, it is strictly a consequence of sin, is 
naturally eternal, and is wholly independent of 
God; for God could not have given to man a 
moral constitution that would not have ensured 
this kind of penalty. But in so far as it depends 
on the will of God and is proportioned to the ill- 
desert of man, it is exacted solely Jn the -interest 
of redemption, and therefore ceases when the sin- 
ner is recovered to virtue, or has passed beyond 
the reach of hope. We are aware that Dr. Bush- 
nell sometimes uses language which seems incom- 
patible with this statement; yet we think our 
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representation is not only in agreement with most 
of his language, but also with his idea of the moral 
law and the work of Christ. Hence the wrath- 
principle in God is only such a degree of force and 
sternness in the treatment of sin as will be best 
fitted to recoYer the sinner to good. The evil- 
doer is never made to suffer because he has done 
wrong, but only because, having done wrong and 
being in wrong, it is necessary for him to be made 
to suffer in order to be restored. Punishment is 
remedial. It is adjusted to the scale of ill-desert, 
not because it is retributive in design, but because 
it will thus be in the highest degree reformatory. 
The wrath of Crod burns, indeed, against sin in 
proportion to its malignity, but this wrath is a blind 
impulse which need not in any case be satisfied ; 
it may be checked or overruled by wisdom or 
love. 

Against this view of the penalty of sin we sub- 
mit a few remarks. (1.) It is a purely speculative 
view, an inference from the postulate that right- 
eousness and love are one and the same. As we 
have seen reason to reject the postulate, we see no 
less reason to reject the conclusion from it. But 
while the assumption that right and love are iden- 
tical is the controlling one, it is not the only one 
required by Dr. Bushnell's view. For it renders 
many others necessary, in order to explain in any 
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plausible way the statements of Scripture and the 
facts of experience. It compels us to assume the 
self-existence of a moral law, independent of God 
and superior to him; the creation of man as a 
moral being in that law, and subject to that law 
merely ; the want of any penal sanction to that law, 
though certain evils, as a sort of quasi justice, 
naturally followed its violation ; the institution of 
a moral government by God after the fall, recog- 
nizing degrees of guilt by grades of punishment ; 
and the purely redemptive aim of this graded pen- 
alty. It is our belief that every one of these as- 
sumptions is necessary to the truth of Dr. Bush- 
. neirs theory, and that no one of them is supported 
by the general drift of biblical teaching. If they 
have any basis, it is furnished by the speculative 
reason only. (2.) It is incompatible with the tes- 
timony of conscience and of the Sacred Eecord. 
For conscience looks upon punishment as being, in 
its primary office and end, retributive, and retribu- 
tive according to the scale of desert. It affirms 
that the bad, as such, ought not to be treated as 
well as the good, nor all the bad alike ; but that 
penal evil should be proportioned to wickedness, 
because such a gradation is just and right, not 
simply because it is beneficial. This we hold to be 
the testimony of an unperverted conscience, the 
decision of a sound moral judgment. And it is 
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sustained by the obvious sense of Scripture ; for in 
many places the Bible represents God as taking 
vengeance on the wicked, and as punishing them 
according to the measure of their guilt. More- 
over, this representation has respect very often to 
the eternal state, where he that knew his Master's 
will and did it not shall be beaten with many 
stripes. Besides, the Word of Grod distinctly 
teaches that men are not treated according to their 
deserts in this life. The wicked often flourish like 
the green bay tree, and have all that heai*t can 
wish; they live in honor and die in tbeir nest; 
while the righteous often suffer want and shame, 
begging, like Lazarus, for a morsel of bread, and. 
sinking at last, so far as this world is concerned, 
into unhonored graves. The evils of sin are not, 
therefore, in this life, proportioned to the ill-desert 
of men. They are rather, for the most part, ad- 
monitory, disciplinary, reformatory ; but the bal- 
ance will be restored hereafter. At the final day 
men will receive according to the deeds done 
through the body. The rich man who has his good 
things in this life, and is not led by the goodness 
of God to repentance, will then be in torment; 
while the poor man, who was chastened in spirit by 
affliction, and led to bewail and forsake his sins, 
will then enter into the joy of his Lord. In his 
theory, Dr. Bushnell has reversed the facts of the 
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case. The eternal law of right demands punish- 
meut for sin in proportion to its malignity ; but the 
economy of redemption arrests for a time the strict 
execution of penalty, adjusting the evils of sin to 
the purposes of recovery ; but when the period of 
grace is closed, the last judgment will deliver up 
incorrigible offenders to the punishment of sin, 
according to the simple and perfect law of right- 
eousness. Says Kant: ** Reason represents to us 
the moral will as worthy of happiness. But we 
see that they do not coincide; nature does not 
effect such a meeting. There must, then, be 
somewhere a Power above nature, stronger than 
man, who will uphold the moral order, will bring 
about the union bettjoeen virtue and happiness, 
between guilt and misery; and this being is God.** 
It is no objection to this view that it has com- 
manded the assent of the most thoughtful 
theologians and moralists since the advent of 
Oirist. 

We feel ourselves, therefore, constrained to 
reject the principles of religious philosophy taught 
by Dr. Bushnell, believing them to be erroneous ; 
and fruitful of error. These principles are three, 
namely, that the law of right is fully and exactly 
expressed by the law of love ; that God is subject*/ 
to this law in the same sense as are angels and 
men ; and that punishment, so far as it depends on 
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the will of God, is purely refonnatory in its aim. 
It must be admitted that these principles agree 
with one another, and that, in the general drift of 
his argument, Dr, Bushnell is consistent with 
himself. More than this we are willing to con- 
cede, — every one of these principles has something 
in its favor. For if to love perfectly is not in 
strictness of speech to fulfil the whole law of right, 
it is to fulfil a great part of it and to ensure 
obedience to all the rest. If God is not bound by 
the moral law just as men are, that law is no less 
sacred and dear to him than to them. And if 
instituted punishment is not purely reformatory, 
the prospect and foretaste of it are often reforma- 
tory in the present life. The j)hilosophy of "The ' 
Vicarious Sacrifice" is therefore partial, one- 
sided ; for it recognizes only a moiety of the facts 
given by consciousness and revelation; but it is 
more than plausible, for it embraces large masses 
of truth, some of which have never before been 
exposed so fully to the light. Hence it is liable to 
be accepted as comprehending all the truth on the 
subject of which it treats. Hence, too, the difli- 
culty of reviewing it justly, commending what is 
good, and rejecting what is evil. Perhaps it is 
nrise, though it may seem ungracious, to point out 
the evil more carefully than if there were less of 
good mingled with it. 
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When a system of philosophy or religion pro- 
fesses to give the whole tmth on a given subject, 
while it ignores or rejects a certain part of it, the 
system is, so far forth at least, a false one. And 
this falsehood is all the more dangerous because it 
is imbedded in truth. 

'^ For a lie that is all a lie may be met and fought with outright; 
But a lie that is part a truth is a harder matter to fight." 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

INTERPRETATION OF THE LANGUAGE OF 
SCRIPTURE. 

HE positive elements of Dr. Bushnell's 
system are many of them sound and good, 
but the negative are not; he affirms cor- 
rectly, but denies incorrectly. Like the astrono- 
mer who stands on the earth and gazes at the 
moon, he has taken a mental position from which 
he can see but one side of the perfect sphere of 
truth. He readily perceives the manward aim of 
Christ's sacrifice, but does not catch a glimpse of its 
' Godward aim. He sees the moral character and 
influence of that sacrifice, but is blind to its 
judicial character and value. Everything in his 
book looks to one end, the representation of 
Qirist's death as expressive of compassionate love, 
and intended to awaken love in the hearts of men. 
Therefore, in his view, to justify a sinner by the 
blood of Christ, is to make him morally right by 
the persuasive power of the cross ; to pardon him, 
is to release him from the control of inward 
depravity ; to redeem him, is the same and nothing 
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more ; and to make propitiation for his sins, is to 
cleanse his heart from evil. Propitiation, justifica- 
tion, redemption, pardon, intercession, are there- 
fore equivalent terms in the theology of this writer, 
all of them denoting the moral efiect of the Gospel 
on the heart. We may therefore test the ade- 
quacy and correctness of his theory by ascertain- 
ing the ideas actually expressed by these terms in 
the Word of God. 

/. USE OF THE TERM ''VICARIOUS:' 

But we cannot enter upon this second and 
decisive part of our criticism, without protesting 
beforehand against Dr. Bushnell's use of the term 
.** vicarious.'* And it seems to us that, in this 
respect, he may fairly be condemned out of his 
own mouth. For, after quoting a number of 
biblical phrases descriptive of Christ's death, he 
says: "The whole Gospel is a texture, thus, of 
vicarious conceptions, in which Christ is repre- 
sented, in one way or another, as coming into our 
place, substituted in our stead, bearing our bur- 
dens, answering for us, and standing in a kind of 
suffering sponsorship for the race. . . Now the 
word vicarious is chosen to represent and gather 
up into itself all these varieties of expression. It 
is the same word, in the root, as the word vice 
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in vicegerent, viceroy, vicar, vicar-general, vice- 
president, and the like. It is a word that carries 
always a face (?) of substitution, indicating that 
one person comes in place somehow of another. 
Thus a vice-president is one who is to act in certain 
contingencies as and for the president ; a viceroy, 
for the king. The ecclesiastical vicar, too, was a 
vicar as being sent to act for the monastic body, 
whose duties were laid as a charge upon him ; and 
the pope is called the vicar of Christ, in the same 
way, as being authorized to fill Christ's place. Any 
person acts vicariously, in this view, just so far as 
he comes in place of another. The commercial 
agent, the trustee, the attorney, are examples of 
vicarious action at common law.** This is all quite 
correct, though it seems to promise very little for 
the peculiar theory of Dr. Bushnell. By what 
sleight of hand in the use of language, we involun- 
tarily ask, is this word " vicarious " to take on a 
sense in harmony with the doctrine of the book ? 
Let us see. Dr. Bushnell proceeds thus : "Then, 
if we speak of ' sacrifice,' any person acts in a way 
of 'vicarious sacrifice,' not when he bums upon 
an altar in some other's place, but when he makes 
loss for him, even as he would make loss for him- 
self in the ofiering of a sacrifice for sin. The 
expression is a figure representing that the party- 
making such sacrifice for another comes into 
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burden, pain, weariness, or even to the yielding up 
of life for his sake. The word 'vicarious' does 
not say all, nor the word 'sacrifice,' but the two 
together make 'out the true figure of Christ and his 
Gospel.'' (39, 40.) By the aid of a '' stile " Chris- 
tian and Faithful passed readily over ''the fence" 
and entered a " by-path " in a pleasant " meadow,'* 
a path which seemed to lead in the same direction 
as the one left, but which ended in darkness and 
Doubting Castle. By the aid of the word " sacri- 
fice," skilfully handled, the author whom we are 
reviewing leads us into a way seemingly parallel 
to that in which we were just going with him, but 
which no longer " offends every strongest sentiment 
of our nature," and by a gradual trend is taking us 
to an opposite goal. He assumes in this passage 
two things : first, that the idea of " sacrifice " is 
that of personal loss, as, for example, the relinquish- 
ment of so much property in the animal sacrificed ; 
and, secondly, that loss suffered for another is for 
that reason " vicarious.** But does the Word of 
God speak of men as offering themselves in sacri- 
fice, or rather as offering animals? Dr. Bushnell 
has employed the word in a modern and figurative 
sense, in order to shelter himself in an unauthorized 
use of the term "vicarious." Besides, loss suffered 
for another is not on that account vicarious, any 
more than a person who suffers for his king is on 
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that accouut his viceroy, or a person who sympa- 
thizes with the president in a great domestic afflic- 
tion is therefore the vice-president. Not one of 
the examples alleged by Dr. Bushnell justifies his 
use of the word in question. A little further on 
we are told, "that Christ, in what is called his 
vicarious sacrifice, simply engages, at the expense 
of great suffering and even of death itself, to bring 
us out of our sins themselves and so out of their 
penalties ; being himself profoundly identified vidth 
us in our fallen state, and burdened in feeling with 
our evils." (41.) This language drops the idea of 
substitution, a " face " of which is always carried 
in the word vicarious. It represents Christ as 
suffering with the sinner, but not in place q/'the 
sinner. In every term adduced to explain the 
force of the root, tnce, a proper substitution is ex- 
pressed ; but in this description of Christ's sacrifice 
the radical idea is omitted. Yet this description 
gives the author's view exactly. Helpful sympathy 
in suffering is what he means by vicarious sacrifice. 
But such sympathy is not, according to his own 
previous showing, vicarious ; for it is suffering with 
the sinner and not in his place, not as his vicar, 
representative, sponsor, or substitute ; and there- 
fore Dr. Bushnell has misused an important theo- 
logical term in the very title of his work. But it 
is not a biblical term ; let us then see whether he 
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has treated the language of Scriptjire any more 
fairly, for there are a number of terms, such as 
''intercession," '^ forgiveness," ''propitiation," and 
"justification," which, as commonly understood, 
are inconsistent with his theory of the work of 
Christ. 

//. INTERCESSION. 

The sacred writers, it has always been supposed, 
looked upon the presence of Christ in heaven as a 
constant plea for the favor of God to believers, as 
an all-sufficient reason for the bestowal of grace 
upon tlie followers of Jesus ; and they saw in the 
presence of Christ such a plea, it is also supposed, 
because he had offered himself a sacrifice for the sins 
of the people. But this view implies an influence 
of the Atonement on the mind and attitude of God 
towards believers, and therefore offends the judg- 
.ment of Dr. Bushnell. Accordingly he writes: 
"Intercession means, literally, intervention, that 
is, a coming between ; and it is not God that wants 
to l)e softened, or made better, for Christ himself 
is only the incarnate love and sacrificing patience 
of God ; but the stress of the intercession is with 
us and in our hearts' feeling — all which we simply 
figure, objectively, when we conceive him as the 
priest that liveth ever to make intercession for us. 
We set him before God's altar, in a figure of 
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eternal sponsorship, ui'ging the suit of peace; 
though the peace he obtains by the suit of his 
sacrifice comes, in fact, from our mitigation, not 
from the mitigation of God." (71-2.) Can this 
be the meaning of the sacred record, when it 
speaks of Christ, or the Holy Spirit, as interceding 
for us? If the "eternal sponsorship" is but a 
" figure," can it be said to mean just the opposite 
of what it appears to mean? While it seems to 
bear the case of man before God, with a reason 
and plea for grace, does it, by this, aim really and 
solely to make an impression on the heart of man? 
If so, we must say with all reverence that a false 
idea is set forth for a good end ; that the " altar- 
form " deceives the mind for the sake of softening 
the heart. And if such a method of doing good is 
right in the Most High, though wrong in us, it is 
greatly to be lamented that Dr. Bushnell has 
discovered the truth in this case, for a knowledge, 
of the truth must sadly mar the power of the false- 
hood to benefit men. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
speaks of Christians as having '' a great high priest, 
who has passed through the heavens, Jesus the 
Son of God," a " forerunner who for us is entered 
into that within the veil," who hath an "unchange- 
able priesthood," and is therefore ^^ able to save to 
the uttermost all that come unto God by him, 
seeing he ever liveth to make interceiudon for 
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them," and ^o ^* is entered into Eeaven itself, now 
to appear in the presence of God for ns.** Similar 
language is foimd in the Epistle to the Romans : 
^'Who is he that condemneth? It is Christ that 
died, yea, rather, that is risen again, who is even 
at the right hand of God, who also maketh inter- 
cession for us." The "intervention," it will be 
observed, is in heaven, and is in behalf of those 
who believe. Both these circumstances agree with 
the common view ; the place suggests influence on 
the mind or attitude of God rather than on the 
minds of men; and the preposition "for," or "in 
behalf of," accords with that view, rather than 
with the theory of direct influence on the hearts of 
Giristians. The same verb is used in a few other 
places. Writing to the Christians in Eome, Paul 
declares that "the Spirit itself," that is, the Holy 
Spirit, "maketh intercession for us with groanings 
which cannot be uttered," and likewise that this 
same Spirit "maketh intercession for the saints 
according to the will of God." Eeference is made 
in both these expressions to the aid which the 
Divine Spirit affords to Christians when they come 
before God in prayer for his blessing. Once more 
in the same epistle we find the word in question: 
"Wot ye not what the Scripture saith of Elias? 
how he maketh intercession to God against Israel," 
ietc.» that ]&,:the ienn is used to signify a pfea 
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addressed to God against a sinful people; and it 
appears to have about the same sense in the report 
of Festus to Agrippa and his court concerning Paul : 
" Ye see this man, about whom all the multitude of 
the Jews have dealt with me," or made intercession 
with me. These are all the passages in the New 
Testament which contain the term in question, and 
in every one of them it signifies to appear before 
God, or a human ruler, with some reason or plea, 
in favor or against another party. It never 
denotes an intervention or effort in behalf of God, 
or the ruler, to change the moral attitude of the 
sinful subject. Josephus makes use of the word 
in a single instance, saying, "Lucius Lentulus, the 
consul, freed the Jews that are in Asia from service 
in the army, at my intercession for them" (Ault. 
xiv. X. 13) ; and its meaning is precisely the same 
as in the New Testament. It is also worttiy of 
note as making against the exposition of Dr. 
Bushnell, that neither Chi'ist* nor the Holy Spirit 
is ever said in the New Testament to intercede for 
nnbelievers. It is only for believers, for those 
who love God and seek his favor, that the Saviour 
appears as a sponsor or advocate in heaven. In 
j conclusion, we are required to say that Dr. Bush- 
'nell has interpreted this important term w^ithout any 
proper regard to its actual meaning and use, and 
by so doing has saved his theory at too great a 
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sacrifice ; for a theory which can only be saved by 
perverting the sense of God's Word costs more 
than it is worth. 



///. FOBQIVENESS. 

Why is an unexampled meaning given to this 
word by Dr. Bushnell? The question need not be 
answered; but of this we are cei-tain, that the 
principles of his religious philosophy demand this 
unexampled meaning. For if righteousness is 
nothing but love, then penalty is but a means of 
reformation; and if reformation is once effected, 
nothing more is to be done, punishment has no 
office to i)erform, and falls away of course. But if 
there is need of pardon after repentance, penalty 
must be retributive as well as restorative, and 
righteousness is not one and the same with benevo- 
lence. Let us, then, look at a few sentences of his 
work : ^ The very light notions prevalent concern- 
ing remission, or forgiveness, • . • make it 
necessary to revise our inapressions at this point." 
And, having noticed briefly the prevalent notions, 
he goes on thus : " What, then, is remission, more 
sufficiently conceived? The word, both in Greek 
and English, is a popular word, which signifies, 
in common speech, a letting go; that is, a letting 
go of blame. • • But though God acconmiodates 
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our understanding, in tiie ubo of this rather super- 
ficial word, we can easily see, that his relations to 
a sinning soul under his government, taken hold 
of, as it is, already, by the retributive causes 
arrayed in nature itself for the punishment of 
transgression, are so different from those of a man 
to a wrong-doing fellownnan, that a mere letting 
go, or consenting no longer to blame, really ac- 
complishes nothing as regards the practical release 
of sin. . . We ought to be sure beforehand^ that 
the Scripture will not leave the matter here, but 
will somehow manage to strike a deeper key. 
Aud we find, as we go into the inquiry, that we 
have, at least, three distinct forms of expression 
given us, to accommodate our uses. . . Thus, 
if we are thinking of God's displeasure, we have 
the word ^remission,' that speaks of releasing the 
blame ; and we often use the much deeper word, * 
'forgiveness,' in the same superficial sense. . • 
K, again, we think of our sin as a state of 
moral incapacity and corruption^ fastened upon us 
by the retributive causes which our sin has pro- 
voked, we are allowed to speak of * forgiveness' 
as the * taking away ' of our sin ; just as we may 
of being * healed,' 'washed,' 'reconciled,' 'de- 
livered,' 'turned away,' 'made free.' Here we 
conceive that God is able, in the declaration of. 
his righteousness, to get such a hold of the sou& 
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sweltering in disorder, under the natural effects of 
transgression, as to bring them out of their dis- 
order into righteousness. . . They receive the 
executed fact of remission, or spiritual release. 
Otherwise, under a mere letting go, the bad causes 
hold fast like fire in brimstone, refusing to be 
cheated of their prey. The same is true of for- 
giveness." (423, seq.) 

On these sentences it may be remarked: (1.) 
That they comprise the substance of the writer's 
argument for setting aside the common idea of for- 
giveness as insufficient for the purposes of the- 
ology ; ^ (2.) That they reveal the state of mind 
in which ho is ready to interpret the word of God, 
— "We ought to be sure beforehand, that the 
Scriptures will somehow manage to strike a deeper 
key;"^ (3.) That they betray an astonishing 
levity in speaking of God's displeasure at sin ; — 

^Dr. Buslmcll does not attempt to show that the meaning which he gives to 
** remission" and "forgiveness" is required by the context in any passage of 
the New Testament where ono of these words is used. He does not even seem 
to have inquired whether other and deeper terms are not employed, along 
with pardon or remission, making the Common, " superficial " sense of these 
the only tenable one, the only one that will save the writers fh>m the charge 
of tautology. 

* This *' being sure beforehand " is one of the worst states of mind in which 
to study the Scriptures on a doubtful i>oint. To make sure of a religious the- 
ory beforehand, on philosophical grounds, and then come to the Sacred Record 
for confirmation, Is, to say the least, unwise, especially if that theory contra- 
dicts the obvious or prima facie sense of passages in that Record; for the 
chances are that the mind will set aside the true meaning of the inspired 
Word, and interpret its own theory into that Word. 
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God's letting go his displeasure, consenting no 
longer to blame, is a very light matter indeed, and 
a term which signifies only that has but a super- 
ficial sense; (4.) That they suggest a very care- 
less use of the New Testament ; for the words ** re- 
mission" and ''forgiveness" commonly represent 
.the same Greek term, ^^pe^rtc; (5.) That they 
prove him to understand by forgiveness of sin the 
** taking away " of our sin, regarded as a " state of 
moral incapacity and corruption;" and (6.) That 
all these positions may be traced to the writer's 
view of instituted penalty as their proximate 
source, and to his view of the nature of moral law 
as their original source. Instituted jDcnalty is a 
light matter with him; or, rather, it is a great 
good ; to remit it would be an injury rather than a 
.blessing. The removal of the natural eflects of sin 
is the only thing which has a look of importance to 
him, — or can have such a look. 

The word af^trtq occurs seventeen times in the 
New Testament, and fourteen times it is followed 
by the word '* sins," or au equivalent term. Eight 
times it is translated in the common version " re- 
mission," and six times "forgiveness." In one 
other instance, " Without shedding of blood there 
is lio remission," "of sins" is doubtless to be 
supplied to complete the sense. It may be well to 
transcribe these passages for the reader's conven- 
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icnce. ^ This is my blood of the New Covenant 
which is shed for many, for the remission of sins ; ^ 
^Th& baptism of repentance, for the remission of 
sins ; " " He that shall blaspheme against the Holy 
Ghost hath never forgiveness ; " " To give knowl- 
edge of salvation unto his people in remission of 
their sins ; " " Preaching the baptism of repentance 
for the remission of sins ; ^ ^ That repentance and 
remission of sins should be preached in his name ; ^ 
" Bepent and be baptized, every one of you, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, for remission of sins;" 
•'To give repentance to Israel and remission of 
sins ; " '* Through his name eveiy one who believes 
in him shall receive remission of sin ; '' " Through 
this man forgiveness of sins is preached to 
you;" **To open their eyes, that they may turn 
fi'om darkness to light, and from the power- 
of Satan to God, that they may obtain for- 
giveness of sins ; " *' In whom we have redemption 
through his blood, the forgiveness of sins ; " " but 
where there is remission of these" — the sins just 
mentioned — " there is no longer offering for sin." ^ 
Even a cursory reading of these passages is 
enough to make it evident that no one of them 
requires us to give any but the usual meaning to 
the words ''remission" and "forgiveness." For 

^ M»tt. zzTi. 28; Mark i. 4; iU. 29; Luke 1. 77; iii. 8; xzIt. 47; Acts U. 88; t. 
a; X. 43; zUi. 88; zxri. 18; Eph. L 7: Col. L 14; Heb. x. 18. 
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they speak of "righteousness," "faith," "turning 
from darkness to light, from the power of Satan 
to God," and even of baptism, which is the pre- 
scribed sign of "repentance," as antecedent in the 
order of nature, and, indeed, prerequisite to the 
" forgiveness of sins." But according to Dr. Bush- 
nelVs theory of the divine act signified by the 
forgiveness of sins, it is incredible that this act 
should be set forth as a consequence of repentance 
and faith, nay, more, as an end to be secured by 
them ; for if, as he avers, forgiveness is the act of 
"taking away our sin, regarded as a state of moral 
incapacity and corruption," it cannot differ from 
the divine act of working repentance or faith in 
the soul. For how can "the moi*al incapacity and 
corruption" of the spirit be more effectually re- 
moved than by a radical change of mind, express- 
ing itself in faith and love ? The objection which 
we now urge is fatal to this novel interpretation 
of the word a^e^ccj represented in our version by 
" remission " and " forgiveness." 

We have looked at all the places in which the 
noun appears, and it may now be well to glance at 
a few in which the corresponding verb is employed. 
The Saviour taught his disciples to pray, " Forgive 
us our debts, as we forgive our debtors," and then 
remarked, "If ye forgive men their trespasses, 
your heavenly Father will also forgive you." 
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(Matt.vi. 12, 14.) With this language should be 
compared the Saviour's language in Matt, xviii. 
23, sq. : ^'The lord of that servant, moved with 
compassion, released him, and forgave him the 
debt ; " and verse 27 : " Then having called him, 
his lord saith unto him. Thou wicked servant, I 
forgave thee all that debt, because thou besoughtest 
me,'* etc. These passages teach clearly enough, 
(1.) That divine forgiveness, as represented by this 
verb, is not a work of grace in the hearts of men. 
It may presuppose such a work^ and be conditioned 
on it, but it cannot be identical with it. (2.) That 
" forgiveness " is the same act in kind, whether per- 
formed by God or by man. This is evident from 
both the passages cited. It is hardly necessary 
for us to bring forward other texts ; for Dr, Bush- 
nell disdains such humble methods of ascertaining 
the meaning and use of words. 

Yet we must notice briefly the word ;^a^C«/Aa«> 
which in several places is properly rendered " for- 
give." It is twice employed to express the remis- 
sion of a debt. (Luke yii. 42, 43.) It is also used 
to describe in part tiie duty of the Corinthian 
church to the man who had been cut off from it for 
incest, but had repented of his sin: "Ye ought 
rather to forgive and console him, lest perhaps such 
a one should be swallowed up with overmuch 
sorrow." (2 Cor. ii. 7.) Again, in the same con- 
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nection, we read : ^ To whom ye forgave anytiiing, 
I also : for what I have forgiven, if 1 have foi^iven 
anything, for your sakes I have done it in the 
person of Christ." (verse 10.) In another place, 
when speaking of his not being a charge to the 
Corinthian saints, he says: "Forgive me this 
wrong." (xii. 13.) To the Ephesians the same 
apostle writes : " Be ye kind to one another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, as also God in 
Christ forgave you. (iv. 32.) To the Colossians : 
** And you also, being dead in your trespasses and 
the uncircumcision of your flesh, he made alive 
together with him, forgiving us all our trespasses." 
(ii. 13.) And once more : " Forbearing one another, 
and forgiving each other, even as Christ forgave 
you, so also ye." (iii. 13.) There is but one of 
these passages that would be likely to suggest to 
any careful interpreter Dr. Bushnell's view of for- 
giveness, namely, the w^ords, "Whom he made 
alive together with him, forgiving us all our tres- 
passes." But here the word " forgiving " need not 
be taken as explanatory of " made alive ; " it may 
far better, especially in view of the plural object, 
"trespasses," be understood to denote an act con- 
temporaneous with the " making alive," but logically 
dependent on it. It is therefore plain that the 
occasional use of the word /a/^j'Co/Jtai, to give, in 
the sense to " forgive," afibrds no foundation for 
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the extraordinary theory proposed m ''The Vi- 
carious Sacrifice." 

Besides, it is worthy of note, that the sacred 
writers almost uniformly speak of the forgiveness 
of sins^ not of sin. This phraseology can hardly 
be accidental. It must have been chosen because 
it expresses most exactly the thought which was 
in the minds of the writers. But the plural, 
" sins,'' does not suggest " a state of moral incapacity 
and corruption." Such a state might perhaps be 
called naturally siriy but not " sins," or '* trespasses." 
Nor does the phrase, " forgiveness of sins," suggest 
the idea of making a person morally right in char- 
acter ; for man is a unit, and sanctification deals 
with him as such, works in the centre of his moral 
being by strengthening faith, hope, love, and 
thence outward, through volition, into all the de- 
tails of Christian action. But ''sins," conceived 
of as the ripe fruits of an evil nature, as the dis- . 
tinct violations of a just law, may naturally bo 
mentioned in connection with forgiveness. For 
moral evil culminates in actions, and therefore 
retribution and pardon refer to actions ; on the 
other hand depravity is a state of the soul, a 
preference of self to God ; and therefore regenera- 
tion and sanctification have to do with sinfulness, 
or sin, with the root and not with the branches. 
They act by infusing into the root a new lifoi 
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mightier through grace 'than the old, and thus 
reach the branches and the fruit. And so the 
regular use of the word " sins," as the object of 
** forgiveness," is incompatible with Dr. Bushnell's 
theory of what is meant by this term. 

And, finally, it may be observed that Dr. Bush- 
neU speaks of pardon, remission, forgiveness, as 
signifying in common speech a "letting go of 
blame^^^ but never as a letting go of punishment^ 
while the dictionaries give the latter a leading 
place in their definitions. Thus, Webster says that 
the word " pardon " is from per and donOy meaning 
properly to give back or away, and assigns it two 
meanings, namely, to forgive, and to remit as a 
penalty. He adds, that we pardon an offence when 
we remove it from the offender and consider him 
as not guilty ; we pardon the offender when we 
release or absolve him from his liability to suffer 
punishment. Again, he assigns two meanings to 
the word ''forgive," namely, to remit as an 
offence or debt, and to remit as a debt, fine, or 
penalty. And, lastly, he defines " remit " as signi- 
fying, among other things, to forgive, as to remit 
punishment, to pardon, as a fault or crime. All 
these words signify, therefore, a letting go of 
penally, as well as a letting go of blame. But 
"The Vicarious Sacrifice" does not, we think, 
allude to the former sense, whjk it evidently 
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belittles the latter. And the explanation is at 
hand : Dr. Bushnell's theory of the Divine Govern- 
ment determines for him beforehand what the 
words of Scripture must mean, and so what they 
do mean, — dictionaries and context to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. This may be regarded as 
unduly severe ; but the truth must be spoken with 
all the more emphasis when error has found an 
able champion. 

IV. JUSTIFICATION. 

The Greek word dtxacodvj which is commonly 
translated in the New Testament to justify, was 
employed by the Seventy to represent forms of the 
Hebrew verb p!!?, and the writer whom we are 
reviewing says that, after careful examination, he 
must reject altogether the alleged forensic or legal 
sense of the Hebrew word. He pronounces it a 
strictly moral term, and remarks (p. 411) : '* On 
the whole I do not know an example in the Old 
Testament where the original moral word referred 
to, whether translated righteousness, righteous, 
and be right, or justice, just, and justify, is used in 
any but a properly moral sense." Now it is 
singular, to say the least, that the studies of this 
gifted writer should have led him to a conclusion 
so diflferent from the one reached in every age by 
the most eminent Hebrew scholars ; for, turning to 
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the lexicon of Gesenius, we find among the defini- 
tions of this word the following, — to have a just 
cause in a forensic sense, to gain one's cause, to 
pronounce righteous or just in a forensic sense, 
that is, to acquit, to absolve, and to justify one's 
self. Fiirst, an authority hardly second to Gese- 
nius, gives nearly the . same definitions, thus, to 
declare righteous in judgment, to acquit or ab- 
solve, to justify or defend one's self. But these 
lexicographers may, of course, be wrong and Dr. 
Bushnell right. Let us, then, look at a few pas- 
sages which bear on the point in question, and 
which are briefly noticed by him. 

The first is Deut. xxv. 1 : "K there be a con- 
Iroversy between men, and they come near to the 
judgment, that they may judge them, then they 
shall justify the righteous and condemn the 
guilty." Here the Hebrew verb, translated "they 
shall justify," expresses a judicial act. The 
judges are not, properly speaking, to pronounce a 
decision on the moral character of the parties, as 
related to the " law before government," but rather 
a judgment on their conduct as subjects of a re- 
vealed law. This fact could not have been made 
plainer by any form of speech. Indeed, the 
direction to the judges " to justify the righteous 
and condemn the guilty," implies their power to do 
the reverse of this, that is, justify the guiltj'' and 
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condemn the righteous. Nothing but a judicial 
sentence can therefore be referred to. And if the 
decision of a legal tribunal may be given by the 
original word here rendered "justify ,** this word 
does certainly express the idea of righteousness 
under "judicial analogies ; ^ it sets forth one's rela- 
tion to law and penalty ; and is not therefore re- 
stricted to the purely moral uses allowed by Dr. 
Bushncll. Besides, we know that it is the func- 
tion of earthly judges not to make character, to 
" righten " men inwardly, nor to pronounce charac- 
ter as a whole to be good or evil, but to declare 
men innocent or guilty, right or wrong, in some 
pailicular act or course of action ; and the stand- 
ard, to which they are bound to adjust their decis- 
ion, is the civil law, a law which may or may not 
coincide exactly with moral right. 

The second passage is Isaiah v. 22, 23: "Woe 
unto heroes in wine-drinking, and to men of 
strength in mingling strong drink, justifying the 
wicked for a bribe, and they take away the right- 
eousness of the righteous from them.*' Knobel 
speaks of these verses as being a "wee against 
judges without conscience, who take bribes to be 
spent in drunkenness ; " and Alexander remarks that 
"the effect here ascribed to drunkenness i? not 
merely that of incapacitating judges for the dis- 
charge of their official functions, but that of 
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tempting Qiem to make a trade of justice, with a 
view to the indulgence of their appetites/' Here, 
then, we have the word which Dr. Bushnell de- 
scribes as "the original moral word," nowhere 
used " in any but a properly moral sense," chosen 
by the sacred ^writer to denote a strictly forensic 
act, and indeed an act by which a guilty person is 
pronounced righteous before the law, — rectus in 
curia. And the judges are represented as doing 
this for a bribe. The decision which they give 
does not express their real opinion ; it is merely a 
legal sentence. It is also worthy of note, that 
they are said " to take away the righteousness of 
the righteous from them." Is righteousness in this 
case a moral quality? Can unscrupulous judges 
take away from any man his rectitude before the 
eternal law? They may pronounce him guilty of 
a crime against the civil law, when he is not, and 
may deprive him of his standing as a good citizen, 
by a judicial act ; but they cannot touch his moral 
character. Dr. Bushnell must have submitted the 
language of this passage "to heavy practice," if we 
may borrow one of his phrases, before he found it 
in harmony with his view. Indeed, we regard the 
language of Isaiah in this place as illustrating that 
of Paul in Eomans i. 17, and elsewhere; for 
human judges are supposed, by the prophet, to 
give or take away righteousness, that is, to acquit 
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or condemn by an official act, just as God is sup- 
posed, by the apostle, to do the same. 

'A third place in which the word under examina- 
tion appears is Is, 1. 8: ^Near is my justifier; 
who will contend with me ? '^ The verb translated 
''contend," in the last clause, denotes litigation, 
and we are therefore forced by the connection to 
say, that Dr. BushnelFs high moral word is made 
to do humble service, in the first clause, under 
''political analogies." Indeed, Dr. Alexander re- 
marks on the participle which we have rendered 
"justifier," that "this is properly a forensic term, 
meaning to acquit or pronounce innocent, in case 
of accusation, and to right or do justice to, in case 
of civil controversy;" but his statement needs 
qualification ; it goes about as far beyond the truth 
in one direction as Dr. BushnelFs does in the 
other. The word is frequently, but not uniformly, 
a forensic term. This is affirmed by all the best 
lexicographers, and their judgment is correct. 

In Prov. xvii. 15, the same verb is used again 
of simply judicial action. "He that justifies the 
wicked, and he that condemns the righteous, even 
both of these are abomination to \rehovah." This 
proverb must refer to the action of civil rulers, and 
is analogous to Is. v. 22, 23, explained above. 
Equally certain is the use of the word in a legal 
sense by Solomon, 1 Kings viii. 31, 32: "If any 
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man trespass against his neighbor, and an oath be 
laid upon him to cause him to swear, and the oath 
come before thine altar in this house ; then hear 
thou in heaven, and do and judge thy servants, to 
condemn the wicked, to bring his way upon his 
head, and to justify the righteous, to give him 
according to his righteousness." Here again we 
are deep in the judicial analogies ; the wicked are 
to be condemned and punished, the righteous, 
justified and treated accordingly. The language 
has respect to civil affairs. The action solicited 
of God is retributive, not reformatory. On this 
point it would seem impossible for any one to 
entertain a doubt. 

The passages now cited are sufficient to prove 
Dr. Bushnell mistaken in his view of the meaning 
and use of the Hebrew term in question. How he 
fell into so grave an error, it is not for us to say ; 
but we may call attention to his remark, that "in 
three cases we find the expression, 'justify the 
wicked,' where the very point of the charge is 
that the wicked are taken into favor, passed as 
righteous, and so that moral distinctions, not foren- 
sic, are confounded." Now it is to be observed, 
that no one of these passages speaks of taking the 
wicked into favor ; all of them speak clearly and 
only of making or pronouncing them righteous ; 
and not of making them righteous by a change of 
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character, — for this is not the function of earthly- 
judges, nor indeed of any judge, acting as such, — 
but of pronouncing them righteous in a legal sense. 
In view of what law? Manifestly, of the civil law, 
or of the Jewish law, which was both civil and 
theocratic, though enforced by earthly magistrates. 
It is also to be observed, that all civil laws are 
presumed by those who make or administer them 
to be right. This was eminently true of those who 
had to do with executing justice according to the 
Mosaic law. Every transgression of it was a 
moral as well as a civil offence, — a sin against God 
as well as a sin against man. And a perception 
of the former aspect appears to have led Dr. Bush- 
nell to deny the latter. But he does not attempt 
to explain how the righteousness of the righteous, 
this being understood in a moral sense, can be 
taken from them by wicked judges, nor does he 
prove by a breath of argument that anything ex- 
cept a judicial or forensic act is denoted by the . 
verb in any one of the places examined. As the 
result of a pretty thorough study of the Old Testa- 
inent, with the help of a Hebrew concordance, we 
affirm that the word in question is often used in a 
legal sense. 

To complete the discussion, we now turn to the 
New Testament, and examine the use of the corre- 
sponding Greek term. In Matt. xii. 36, 37, we 
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read as follows : ^ But I say unto you that every 
idle word that men shall speak, they shall give 
account thereof in the day of judgment ; for from 
thy words thou shalt be justified, and from thy 
words thou shalt be condemned." In this verse 
the forensic use of the verb is just as certain as 
language could make it. The day of judgment, 
the account given, the source of justification on the 
one hand and of condemnation on the other, and 
the sentence itself, are all mentioned ; so that we 
despair of finding any word which is used to mark 
a decision as judicial if the word translated ** shall 
be justified" is not used for that purpose by our 
Saviour in the passage quoted. In Rom. ii. 12, 13, 
16, Paul writes thus: "For as many as sinned 
without law shall also perish without law, and as 
many as sinned with law shall be judged by law ; 
for not the hearers of law are just before God, but 
the doers of law shall be justified ... in 
•the day when God shall judge the secrets of men 
by Jesus Christ, according to my Gospel." Here 
the apostle makes use of legal analogies, and the 
words ''shall be justified" express a judicial de- 
cision. To deny this seems to us to be denying 
what is plainest in speech. Hardly less conclusive 
is the evidence contained in 1 Cor. iv. 4, when 
read with the context, thus : " But with me it is 
a very small thing that I should be judged by you 
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or by man's day ; ^ nay, neither do I judge myself 
For I am conscious to myself of nothing ; yet not 
in this am I justified, but he that judgeth me is 
the Lord. So then judge not anything before the 
time, until the Lord come, who will bring to light 
the hidden things of darkness, and make manifest 
the counsels of the hearts ; and then shall each one 
have the praise [due to him] from God." In this 
place the apostle declares that neither the judgment 
of his fellow-men, nor that of his own conscience, 
is authoritative and perfect. As a steward of the 
mysteries of God he was acquitted by his own con- 
science of having been unfaithful to the Corin- 
thians; but this acquittal was not final; for the 
Lord alone is judge, and only at his coming did 
the apostle expect to hear the infallible decision. 
It seems to us, then, that the forensic sense of the 
term "justified '' is unquestionable in this passage. 
The same is true of it, likewise, in Rom. viii. 33 : 
''Who shall lay anything to the charge of God's 
elect? God is he that justifieth : Who is he that 
condemneth?" Mention is here made of accusa- 
tion, of justification, of condemnation, and no just 
interpreter can hesitate a mpment in pronouncing 
the use of the word forensic. Yet it is applied to 
believers in Christ and is preceded by the words, 
^ Whom he predestinated, them he also called ; and 
whom he called, them he also justified ; and whom 

» In our version, "judgment." 
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he justified, them ho also glorified.'* The word 
*' called," in this place, refers to the divine act of 
regeneration, and the word "justified," to the judi- 
cial act by which a believer is absolved from guilt, 
and pronounced right before the law. 

Besides the passages which have been cited and 
which may be said to demonstrate the forensic use 
of the Greek word translated "justify," etc., we 
may briefly advert to a few others. We are in- 
formed by Luke (x. 29) that a certain lawyer, 
who had tempted Christ, " wishing to justify him- 
self," said to Jesus, "And who is my neighbor?" 
This he asked, not for the purpose of making 
himself right or just in reality, but for the purpose 
of vindicating himself against the charge of wrong, 
which, as his conscience whispered, was made 
against him by the words of Christ. Luke, there- 
fore, employs the word "justify" in a sense derived 
from the forensic sense and closely allied to it. 
In another place (Luke xvi. 15) we read as 
fallows: "Ye are they who justify themselves 
before men ; but God knoweth your hearts." Thd 
Pharisees pronounced judgment on themselves, 
aflarming that they were pre-eminently righteous, 
though God knew that they were miserable sinners. 
In still another i^lace Christ says of the publican, 
" This ihan went down to his house justified rather 
than the other," and the meaning appears to be 
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this, that his prayer was heard and his sins for- 
given, — a judicial act on the part of God. 

In Acts xiii* 38, 39, we read : "Be it therefore 
known unto you, men, brethren, that through this 
One the forgiveness of sins is announced to you, 
and that from all, from which you were not able 
by the law of Moses to be justified, in this One 
every one who believes is justified." Dr. Hackett, 
with the best commentators generally, regards 
" forgiveness of sins " in the former of these verses 
as substantially equivalent to being "justified" in 
the latter. But evidently forgiveness " rightens," 
not the character, but the legal state of him to 
whom it is granted. Again, Paul writes to the 
Eomaos as follows (iv. 6-8): "As also David 
speaks of the blessedness of the man to whom God 
imputes righteousness, without works : Blessed 
are they whose iniquities are forgiven, whose sins 
are covered ; blessed is the man to whom the Lord 
does not impute sin." Here the phrases to " impute 
righteousness," to "forgive iniquity," to "cover 
sin," and " not to impute sin," are used as equivalent 
expressions, and all of them are judicial instead 
of moral. God is a gracious ruler who accepts 
union with Christ by faith as a substitute for per- 
fect and personal obedience to the law. Heuce 
the penalty of sin is remitted and the believer is 
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looked upon as right before the law, that is, as no 
longer exposed to the penalty which it threatens. 

It has now been sufficiently proved that Dr. 
Bushnell's attempt to set aside the use of dixaioov^ 
as a judicial term, is an utter failure. The word 
has the meaning commonly assigned to it by evan- 
gelical scholars, and is wholly incompatible with 
his view of salvation through Qirist. For if God 
is one ''who justifieth the ungodly," and if we are 
^'justified in the blood of Christ '* (Romans iv. 5 ; 
V. 9), that is, have in his blood the proper reason 
for our justification, as Paul expressly states, it 
follows that our moral state or conduct is not .that 
in consideration of which we are accepted as just, 
but rather the sacrificial death of Christ. His 
atonement, therefore, has a Godward as well as a 
manward efficacy. 

V. PROPITIATION. 

This word occurs in the crucial passage (Eom. iii. 
25, 26) : "Whom God set forth as a propitiation, 
through faith, in his blood, for the exhibition of 
his righteousness, because of the passing by of the 
sins formerly committed, in the forbearance of 
God ; for the exhibition of his righteousness in this 
present time, that he may be just and the justifier 
of him who believes in Jesus.** 
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The meaning of the sacred writers in any place 
must be ascertained by a careful study Df the words 
which they use, ih the light of the context. It has 
often been shown that the verb '' propitiate " may 
always be presumed to have for its direct object 
a superior being who is offended. Of course thp 
noun "propitiation" has respect also to such an 
object. This* noun occurs but three times in the 
common version of the New Testament, and it will 
be interesting, therefore, to look at the passages. 
John writes thus in his first epistle : "If any one 
have sinned, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesys Christ, the righteous. And he is a propi- 
tiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but 
also for the whole world.'** Now it is plain, 
for several reasons, that the term " propitiation '* 
must, in this place, be supposed to have God 
for its object. (1.) Jesus Christ is here called 
a paraclete or advocate, while in the Gospel of 
John this title is given to the Holy Spirit ; and the 
twofold application of the term is best accounted 
for by assuming that the Holy Spirit presents Christ 
and his work to men, while Jesus Christ himself, 
by his presence above, presents the same to God ; 
the Spirit pleading with the people in behalf of 
God, and the Redeemer pleading with God in be- 
half of the people.- (2.) The expression, ^^with the 

>ljQlmll.l,S. 
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Father,'* — Ttpb^ rbv itaripa^ — denotes in the onginal 
some sort of motion, tendency, or effort towards 
the Father, showing that, in this case, the plea is 
addressed to him. (3.) John speaks of the '* pro- 
pitiation " as having respect to ^ sins,** — not to a 
bad state of heart, or to renovation of character, 
butto '' sins " already committed. How this can be 
deemed a natural expression of the view taught by 
**The Vicarious Sacrifice " is not easy to see. And 
(4. ) The " propitiation " represented by the presence 
of Christ is said to be, not for the sins of believers 
only, but also for the whole world. Does the 
moral power of Christ's sacrifice reach all the world 
of mankind and turn them back to God ? Can it 
even be said to have reached all those who were 
saved before the advent of Christ? If not, then, 
according to the doctrine of " The Vicarious Sacri- 
fice," the death of Christ has no bearing on the res- 
cue of multitudes who will be^ found in heaven at 
last ; for it has only a manward efficacy^ with no 
retrospective influence on the salvation of patriarchs 
or prophets. 

In the same epistle John writes, " In this is love, 
not that we loved God, but that be 4oved us, and 
sent his Son a propitiation for our sins." ^ It has 
been thought unaccountable that God, out of love 
to men, should send his Son to- turn away his own 

ilJobniT.lO. 
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Tvrath from them, by suffering for their sins. But 
love and wrath are compatible, homogeneous affec- 
tions. Men may be objects of God's care, solici- 
tude, and love in view of their high powers and 
natural worth, but objects of his just displeasure 
in view of their moral conduct. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that he should be unwilling to show 
mercy to them, except in such a way as comports 
with righteousness. His displeasure with their 
sins is just as holy and inviolable as his love to 
their God-given nature ; and therefore love to them 
leads him to satisfy his righteous indignation at 
sin, in order that he may po&r out his grace on 
the sinful. And so ho propitiates himself, or his 
own moral natm'e, by suffering in the person of his 
Son the penalty duo to them for their sins. It is 
indeed a costly sacrifice, and it reveals a wondrous 
love to men. In this is love, that he sent his Son 
to be a propitiation for our sins. 

Lastly, in the Epistle to the Romans Paul writes 
thus : '' Whom God set forth a propitiation in his 
blood." ^ The Greek word in this passage is from 
the same root as the noun employed by John, but 
it is properly an adjective used as a noun, and 
denoting, literally, the lid of the ark, on which the 
blood of a sin-offering was most solemnly sprinkled, 
by the high priest, on the great day of Atonement. 

m.25. 
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That lid, with the blood upon it, represented the 
highest idea of propitiation under the Mosaic 
economy, and was therefore used as a metaphor in 
describing Christ crucified for the sins of the 
people. God looked upon the cover of the ark 
sprinkled with blood, and his just indignation was 
turned away from Israel, full scope was given to 
his love and clemency, and so he was said to be 
made propitious. In like manner, having in his 
love to men. honored his righteousness by the 
sacrifice of Christ, he looks upon the Saviour in 
his blood as a sufllcient ground or reason for 
showing mercy to dinners, and can be just while 
justifying all who believe. In this passage, there- 
fore, it is God who is propitiated, and not the 
ungodly. Righteousness is honored, that love may 
have free course. 

The Greek verb, from which the two words trans- 
lated propitiation are derived, is found in two pas- 
sages of the New Testament. The first is the prayer 
of the publican, "God, be merciful to me, a sin- 
ner;" where the term is used with reference 
to God, to denote the result of propitiation in his 
mind and action; imd we suppose it would bo 
equally correct to translate the prayer, " O God, 
be propitiated towards me, a sinner," the suppliant 
having in mind the temple sacrifices as the ap- 
pointed means of turning away the wrath of God 
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from a penitent sinner. The other is the language 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews : " Whence it be- 
hoved him to be made in all respects like his 
brethren, that he might be a merciful and faithful 
high priest in things pertaining to God, to pro- 
pitiate for the sins of the people." Something 
must here be understood, for it would be absurd 
to speak of propitiating the sins of the people, — 
IXdffxetr^^at zd^ d/iapuaq too Xaou. Nor is it any im- 
provement to supply the word people, or men ; the 
only word to be thought of is God : " To propiti- 
ate God for the sins of the iDcople.'' So Winer, 
Meyer, Kurtz, Philippi, Smeaton, and many others. 
That the word often denotes a change in the atti- 
tude of God to sinners is evident from its use in 
the Septuagint.^ In the narrative of Jacob's prepa- 
ration to meet Esau, his reason for sending before 
him drove after drove of cattle, sheep, and the like, 
is thus given : " I will appease him with the pres- 
ent that goeth before me ; " ^ where the object 
certainly was to placate the offended chieftain. 
Again, it is written in the book of Proverbs that 
** The wrath of a king is as messengers of death ; 
but a wise man will pacify it;"^ where wrath is 

} Tbougb the verb It alwayt compound, <f{tAaffKo/iai, in the LXX., yet, so 
fiur as can be discovered, with no difference in the meaning. 

s Gen. zxxii. 23. An exact rendering of the words used by the LXZ. would 
be, *^I will propitiate his face/' ~ a somewhat imsuccessful attempt to 
copy the Hebrew phrase, " I will cover his fkee.* 

• Prov. xvt 14. 
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the object to be propitiated or placated, though the 
•offended king is doubtless meant. Again, when 
the people had sinned grievously against God, in 
setting up a golden calf, and Moses, having de- 
stroyed it, was about to return into the mount, he 
said to them, ^'Ye have sinned a great sin; and 
now I will go up unto the Lord ; peradventure I 
shall make an atonement for your sin ;" that is, pro- 
pitiate Grod and obtain pardon for your sin. He 
did not go up to produce a moral effect upon the 
nation, but to turn away from them the just dis- 
pleasure of God, and secure the forgiveness of 
their sins. Equally plain is the reference to God 
in a remarkable passage of Numbers. The priest- 
hood is promised by covenant to Phineas and his 
seed after him, "because he was zealous for his 
God, and made an atonement for the children of 
Israel ; " ^ for, by the summary justice which he 
executed upon two vile offenders, " the fierce anger 
of the Lord was turned away from Israel," and ^ the 
plague was stayed." The act which effected this 
was said to be a propitiation, or atonement, for the 
children of Israel. Besides the passages which 
have now been cited, the reader will do well to 
study the sixteenth chapter of Levitieus throughout, 
for the verb in question appears very often in that 
significant part of the ritual law. Nowhere in the 

> ISTuin. ZZ7. Id (cf. vMnes i and 8). 
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chapter does it signify a moral influence upon men, 
by which they are made the loyal servants of God ; 
everywhere it has for its immediate object the 
favor of God in the forgiveness of their sins. 

But we turn to a very important statement in 
Lev. xvii. 11, quoted by Dr. Bushnell: "For the 
life of the flesh is in the blood, and I have given it 
to you upon the altar to atone (or propitiate) for 
your sins ; for the blood atones by the life.'* 
According to this passage, atonement, or propitia- 
tion by sacrifice, was appointed by Jehovah ; it was 
effected by an emblematical covering of the sin, or 
the object laden with sin ; the covering was made by 
applying the blood of a slain animal ; and the blood 
accomplished this by virtue of its being the seat of 
life, and so, when shed, the symbol of death. Pro- 
pitiation was therefore made by death ; for this was 
what the shed blood represented. 

But Dr. Bushnell denies this. Having quoted 
the passage given by us, he adds: "Not that the 
life thus offered, the life made sacred and mys- 
terious by such associations gathered to it, carries 
^ect by ceasing to live, that is, by death symbol- 
ized in the sprinkling of it. No, it gets its effect 
as being life, the sacred, mystic, new-creating 
touch of life ; for death is uncleanness itself, — no 
one touches a dead body without being made un- 
clean, — but the blood is all-purifying; all things 
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are by the law purged with blood." "Here, then, 
is the grand terminal of sacrifice ; taken as a liturgy 
it is issued in a making clean ; it purges, Washes, 
sprinkles, purifies, sanctifies, carries away pollu- 
tion, in that sense, absolves the guilty. The effect 
is to be lustral simply."' (469.) 

In this representation there is an element of 
truth, but it is not the whole truth. Purification is 
sometimes spoken of as the. result of sacrifice ; for 
an act of sin was conceived to leave behind it a 
moral stain which nothing but sacrificial blood 
could remove. Yet this is not the only represen- 
tation. ''Forgiveness" is also spoken of as the 
end of sacrifice. In the foiu-th chapter of Leviti- 
cus there is an account of the sin-offering and its 
result. When the whole congregation had sinned 
ignorantly, and it became known, a sacrifice was to 
be offered, ''and the priest," we are told, "shall 
make an atonement for them, and it shall bo for- 
given them." Again, when a ruler had sinned 
ignorantly, and his sin came to his knowledge, he 
was to offer a sacrifice, " and the priest," it reads, 
"shall make an atonement for him, as concerning 
his sin, and it shall be forgiven him." The same 
words are repeated twice in speaking of the sin- 
offering which one of the common people was 
directed to make. A state of pardon was therefore 
contemplated as an end to be secured by sacrifices 
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for sin. But neither this, nor purification, was, 
after all, '*the grand terminal ; " for the Bible no-' 
where represents his own justification or holiness as 
the highest good of man. That good is rather 
fellowship with God, while pardon and purity are 
conditions of that fellowship. 

But in seeking to ascertain the meaning of 
sacrifice, we are not to look for the ''graqd ter- 
mihal," but for the proximate end or efiect. And 
this, according to the literal meaning of the 
Hebrew expression, commonly rendered to make 
atonement for sin, is a covering over of sin or 
guilt. To cover over the sin, or the sinner, is the 
technical phrase for expressing the proximate eflect 
of sacrifice for sin. And surely there is nothing 
^ lustral" in this. Yet Dr. Bushnell disposes of it 
thus : " The Hebrew word is cover ^ — the very same 
root from which our English word cover is derived. 
Thus, when we read so often, 'he shall make atone- 
ment for you,* * scape-goat to make atonement,' 
and the like, it means the same thing as to make 
sin^-covery that is, reconciliation 5 the conception 
being, that sin is thereby covered up, hidden from 
sight or memory. Exactly the same thing is 
meant, when, using a different figure, it is said to 
be purged, cleansed, taken away.** We ask for 
evidence that this last statement is true. But 
suppose it true ; which of tliese is the ruling 
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figure? Is it the one which is found in the tech- 
•nical, oft-recurring term, or the one which is found 
in a term occasionally used ? If the former, then 
the sprinkled blood was not supposed to remove 
the stain of guilt, but to come between it and God 
as a cover, so that God might treat the sinner as if 
he were pure. If the latter, then the sprinkled 
blood was supposed to remove the stain of guilt ; 
and how could the other figure be employed at all? 
If we start with the idea of a true spiritual cleans- 
ing, there is no room for that of covering. The 
fact, however, appears to be, that covering by the 
blood of sacrifice logically precedes pardon, purifi- 
cation, fellowship with God, or reconciliation. As 
we cannot infer from the use of " legal terms," in 
connection with bloody sacrifices, that the sole 
effect of the sacrifice of Christ was to put the 
believer in a new legal position; so we cannot 
infer from the use of**lustral terms," in the same 
connection, that its sole effect is to cleanse the 
hearts of men. If the fact that the application of 
sacrificial blood leads to pardon does not prove the 
former doctrine, the fact that its application leads 
to purity does not prove the latter. The death of 
Christ may well affect both the legal and the moral 
status of the same person ; and the fact that it 
affects his legal condition may he that which gives it 
power, to affect his moral condition. 
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But of what was the blood used in sacrifice an 
emblem? Dr. Bushuell says, ''Of life, the sacred, 
mystic, new-creating touch of life." We cannot 
assent to his ^iew. It seems to us very evident 
that he has entirely misapprehended the meaning 
of this symbol. For the bread and wine of the 
Lord's Supper represent the body and blood of 
Christ : " This is my body ; " '* This is my blood.'' 
But the apostle writes to the disciples of Corinth : 
^ As oft as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, 
ye show the Lord's deaths till he come." Such 
a statement is conclusive. The blood of an animal 
offered in sacrifice testified of the death of that 
animal; the blood of Christ, the Lamb of God, 
represented him as slain, or crucified for us. It 
may be added, (1.) That shed blood is not the 
seat of life, for the life is no longer in it. It is 
suggestive, and therefore symbolical, not of life in 
possession, but of life lost, and the loss of life is 
death. (2.) That other parts of the slain animal 
were sometimes offered in sacrifice ; yet no one has 
imagined that these disjecta membra^ these portions 
of a broken body, represented " the mystic touch 
of life." (3.) That the slaying of the victim is 
often and formally prescribed. If the death itself 
was not significant, why was it made so prominent ? 
When the law states what is to be done with the 
blood, imd the flesh, and the bones, and the 8kin» 
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and the entrails, it is surely needless to say that 
the animal must be slain, unless the death has 
meaning. It was in fact the great event of which 
the blood was a sign and a memorial. 

"But death," we are triumphantly reminded, '^is 
uncleanness itself; no one touches a dead body 
without being unclean.** How does Dr. Bushnell 
fettow that ''death is uncleanness itself? The 
Bible nowhere speaks of it thus. Does he infer it 
from the circumstance that touching a dead body in 
certain cases made one unclean? He might as 
well infer that life is uncleanness itself, because' 
generation and birth render those participant in 
them unclean. Does he infer it from the fact that 
death is the penalty of sin? It would be more 
logical to infer the opposite ; for the law, with its 
penalty, is holy, being from God. Besides, Dr. 
Bushnell regards instituted penalty as reformatory 
in its aim and effect. The simple truth appears to 
be this, that Grod made choice of cei-tain natural 
objects, which were commonly supposed to be 
imclean, or which he saw fit to have so regarded, 
as symbols of impurity. In this way the* ritual 
law was made instructive to the people. Mpdern 
speculation has often sought for too deep a reason 
for this simple method of teaching moral truth, and 
for the selection of this or that object or act as un- 
clean. Besides, it was not so much tlie state of 
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death as the event of djdng, that was suggested by 
the blood of sprinkling. The crimson stream, 
received from the expiring victim, spoke clearly 
of dying, and not of any subsequent state; and 
there is surely no more reason for saying that death 
in this sense is unclean, than there is for saying 
that birth is unclean. Indeed, the Word of God 
appears to afford no evidence at all of the truth of 
Dr. BushnelFs assertion, and we hesitate not to 
affirm the exact opposite. The blood, though a 
sign and emblem of the suffering of death by the 
vicarious lamb, was holy. It spoke of justice 
vindicated, of the law honored. In this light it 
was brought before God, who looked upon it and 
forgave the transgressor. 

We return, therefore, to our position, that, as the 
bread and wine, representing the body and blood 
of Christ, show forth his death, and not his life, so 
the flesh and blood of the lamb offered in sacrifice 
for sin testified of the death of that lamb. And as 
the blood, the seat of life, was, when shed, the 
clearest sign of death, so was it used especially in 
covering the sin of the offerer from the judicial eye 
of God. This old view of the sin-offering is after 
all the best view. It is not brought from afar. It 
agrees with the chief terms employed and the 
ritual acts enjoined. For this kind of sacrifice was 
offered for mi. Moreover, it was named am; not 
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sin^flfering, but sin. The blood, when sprinldcd, 
was said to cover over sin, or the sinful soul. And 
before slaying his victim, the sinner laid his hands 
solemnly on its head, signifying the transfer of his 
guilt to the same. All these tilings are perfectly 
explained by the old view, and almost none of 
them by the new and lustra! view. Hente we 
abide by the old and reject the new. The old is 
wine ; the new is water. 

Betuming to tiio passage in the Episftle to the 
Bomans, we say that the word ''propitiation," taken 
with the words ''in his. blood," represents Christ 
criicified as a propitiatory sacrifice, — a sacrifice in 
consideration of which God is ready to show favor 
to all who make it their own by faith. Its proxi- 
mate relation is, therefore, to the action of God, 
and not to that of man. Its direct purpose is to 
make it consistent with his righteousness for God 
to show favor to sinful man. The All Holy sees 
fit to vindicate his justice while approaching the 
guilty with terms of pardon. Hence the apostle 
makes the exhilntion of God's righteousness the 
immediate ohgect of the sacrificial death of Christ, 
though grace to sinners is the remoter object. 
Christ was set forth in his blood in order to exhibit 
the righteousness of Gt>d, and this exhibition was 
called for on two accounts : first, because God had 
not inflicted just punishment on all sinners before 
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the coming of Christ; and, secondly, because he 
would not inflict such punishment on those who 
believe, from that time forward. For by "the sins 
formerly conmiitted ^ must be understood the sins 
of men who lived before the advent of Christ* 
God had not at once inflicted the punishment which 
they had deserved, either upon the heathen in their 
blindness, or upon the Jews who had been guilty 
of spiritual sins for the pardon of which the Mosaic 
ritual made no provision. There is an allusion to 
the former in Acts xvii. 30 : ^ The times of igno- 
rance GK)d therefore overlooked,** and to the latter 
in Heb. ix. 15 : •* For this cause he is Mediator of a 
new covenant, in order that, death having taken 
place for the redemption of the transgressions 
under the first covenant, they who have been 
called may receive the promise of the eternal in* 
heritMice." Now it is difficult to see how the 
sacrifice of Christ could work any moral change 
in Jews or heathen who lived before his incar- 
nation. IS it could do tills at all, it must do 
it in the state after death, not in tiie present life. 
But Dr. Bushnell says nothing of recovery from 
sin after death, and tiie Scriptures say nothing else- 
where of such recovery. We may, therefore, be 
sure that Paul does not refer in our passage to the 
moral influence of the cross, but rather to . its 
judicial or rectoral influence. Such an influence 
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might precede as well as follow the dea& of 
Christ ; for God sees the end from the begininng, 
aod to him Jesus was a Lamb slam from the foun- 
dation of the world. But the moral mfluence of 
Chiist's character and suffermg could have had no 
power on the hearts of men who were ignorant of 
him, and very little power orer those who knew him 
merely by the light of Old Testament prophecy. 
It is unreasonable to suppose that Enoch, Abraham, 
or David, was led to faith in God by the view 
which was given to him of the piety, the love to 
God and to man, of the future Messiah. Not in this 
way did his name avail to save them. We reject 
Dr. Bushneirs interpretation, therefore, for this 
reason, among many, that it really puts all the 
generations before Christ out of relation to him and 
his cross. His name is not suffered by it to be the 
only name by which men can be saved. His vicari- 
ous sacrifice is the same in kind with that offered 
by any good man. It has no power witik God, 
and its power with men is of course limited to those 
who have a knowledge of it. 

But this is not all. If we assume, with Dr. 
Bushnell, that righteousness and love are in &ct 
identical, the words of Paul are reduced to the ex- 
pression of this thought, namely, Gk)d set forth 
Christ as a propitiatory sacrifice, in order to 
exhibit his love; and this exhibition he made 
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because in his forbearance he had passed by the 
sins formerly committed. In other words : God 
would be self-consistent, and since he had omitted 
to pimish sin in time past, he now shows his love 
by the death of Christ; the former is a good 
and sufficient reason for the latter. Is this the 
great conclusion in which the apostle's argument 
culminates ? Can he find no better reason why God, 
who, according to this theory, is love and nothing 
but love, manifests his grace in Gethsemane, than 
the circumstance that in other days he had forborne 
to inflict prompt and condign punishment on men 
for their sins? 

.But we must not charge Dr. Bushnell with this 
impotent conclusion. He escapes it by giving up 
the plain sense of the apostle's language. Words 
are wax in his hands. For he defines evJscJtc, an 
in-showing or effective impression of; ndpsfft^y a re^ 
mission^ that is, a removal or taking away; and didj 
with the accusative, simply /or, denoting the end. 
So that the meaning may be thus expressed : God 
set forth Christ to impress eflectually his holy love 
on the heart, for the purpose of taking away 
thereby the sins committed in past ages. But this, 
whether it be good sense or not, is by no means the 
import of the apostle's language. For, interpreted 
by use, hdtiZt<: signifies exhibition or manifestation; 
icdpt<rt<: signifies jpassing hy^ or omission^ .not re- 
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missioa, and much l^s removal ; and dea, with the 
accnsatire, means on account qf^ or because of. Iff 
then. Dr. Bushnell is right in making righteousness 
and love identical, our statement of Paul's conclu- 
sion is correct ; for he does affirm that God's for- 
bearing to punish sins in past ages is the reason 
why he now remores those sins from the hearts of 
men, by impressing on the same his lore. But we 
cannot suppose that any one will intentionally 
charge the apostle with so weak a tiiought in this 
cardinal point of his great letter. 

It cannot be needful to pursue the examination 
further. For while it is evident that the theory 
of moral government defended in " The Vicarious 
Sacrifice" makes the entire work of the Father, 
Son, and Spirit, in redemption, to consist in renew- 
ing or "righting'' the sinner's character, it is 
equally evident that the sacred writers did not so 
understand that work, and did not use the words in- 
tercession, forgiveness, justification, propitiation, as 
virtually synonymous with renewal, sanctification, 
and the like, — terms which are expressive of moral 
influence on the heart. " The Vicarious Sacrifice " 
emphasizes but a part of the redemptive work of 
Christ, while it treats with bitterness another part 
just as clearly taught in the Scriptures. And it 
illustrates more forcibly than any book we ever 
read, the marvellous power which a man of genius, 
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under the influence of a theory, has to see his own 
view in all forms of speech^ even in those which 
teach the exact opposite of it. Marvels of inter- 
pretation are set forth with a zeal and eloquence 
which charm the reader and make "the worse appear 
the better reason." And certainly it is a somewhat 
ungracious task to criticise the work of such a 
man. But there are times when it should be done 
and the claims of truth vindicated. In reviewing 
" The Vicarious Sacrifice " we have supposed our- 
selves performing such a task, pleading for the 
plain and certain meaning of Scripture, opposing a 
theory, most plausible, most captivating to the 
natural heart, but at the same time most incom- 
patible with the teaching of Christ and the purest 
action of conscience. Let the reader '* search the 
Scriptures daily," that he may ** know the truth of 
these things," and be "nourished up in sound 
doctrine.** 

THE END. 
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oeeaed, eevcral passage* for qucrtation, we found them, in the end, so namexous tlxat we must refto 
Ihc reader to the work itself." — Jfewe qfthe Churches iScottuh). 

'j:ue TESTIMONY OF CHRIST TO CHRISTIANITY, By Peter 
Jayne, M. a., author of << Christian Life," etc. 16mo, cloth, 90 cts. 
C9- A work of great interest and power. 

U:aE BENEFIT OF CHRIST'S I>EATH; or, The Glorious Riches of 
Uod's Free Grace, which every True Believer receives by Jesus Christ and Him 
Crucified. Originally written in Italian by Aonio Paleario, and now Reprinted 
Jtom an Ancient English Translation. With an Introduction by Rev. JoBir 
Ayeb, M. a. IGmo, cloth, 75 cts. 

WREATH AROJ7NI> THE CROSS; or. Scripture Truths Illustrated. By 
che Rev. A. Horton Brown, D. D. Recommendatory Prelhce, by John 
Angell James. With a beautiful Frontispiece. 16mo, cloth, 1.00. 

MXTENT OF THE ATONEMENT IN ITS RELATION TO GOI> 

ANn THE UNIVERSE, By Rev. Tho3IAS W. Jenkyn, D.D;, late 

President of Coward College, London. 12mo, cloth, 1.50 

**We oonsider this vdome as setting the kmg and flereelj agitated question, as to the extent of 

•m Atonement, completely at rest. Fosterity will thftik the author, till the latest ages, fkur his illn^ 

Woosaigumcnt.*'— iT. Y.BvtmgelitL 

CHRIST IN HISTORJT, By Robert Tubnbull, D. D. A New and En- 
larged Edition. 12mo, doth, 1.75. 

'£HE SCHOOL OF CHRIST; or, Christianity Viewed in its Leading 
Aspects. Rythefiey.A.R.L.FooTE,Mithorof'*Iiiddent8 in the Life of our 
tisdour," etc lOmo, doth, 75 cts. 
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rir*ZO«01»JlT or the PIjAJ^ of SAXVATIOXf % book for the 
Times, fty *u American Citizen. With an Introductory Essay by Calvin 
E. Stowk, 3). D. [T?* ^*sif improved and enlarged edition. 12mo, cloth, 1.25. 

fME PEBSOy ANJ> WOMK OF CHRIST. By Ernest Sartorius, 
D. D., Konigsbcrg, l*rus8ia. Translated by Rev. Oaicman S. Stclvons, D. D. 
18mo, cloth, GO cts. 

rHE QBE AT J>AY OE ATONEMENT f or, Meditations and Prayers on 
the Last Twenty- four Hours of the Sufferings and Death of our Lord and Saviour 
Jeans Christ. Translated from the German of Charlotte Elizabetu Kebb- 
UN. Edited by Mrs. Colin Mackenzie. Elegantly printed and bound. iGmo, 
cloth, 1.25 ; cloth, gilt, 2.00 ; Turkey mor., gilt, 3.50. 

THE HEAJOSHir OF CHRIST, and the Rights of the Christian People; 
A Collection of Personal Portraitures, Uisitoricul and Descriptive Sketches and 
Essays, with the Author's celebrated Letter to Lord Brougham. Hy llUGif 
MiiXER. Edited, with a Preface, by PKTtilt Baynk, A. M. 12mo, cloth, l.rs. 

THE MISSION OF THE COMFORTER ; with copious Notes. By JuLiUS 
CiiAR».ES Hare. With the Notes translated for the American Edition. 
12mo, cloth, 1.75. 

THJES IMITATION OF CHRIST. Hy Thomas a Kkmpis. With an In- 
troductory Essay by Thomas Chalmers, D. D. Edited by Howard Mai.. 
coM,D D. Anew editloii, with a Life of Thomas a Kempis, by Dr. C. 
Ullmann, author of " Reformers before the Reformation." 12mo, cloth, lJ25. 

Fine Edition, Tinted Paper. Square 8vo, cloth, red edges, 2.25 ; cloth, gilt, 
3.00; half calf, 4.00; full Turkey mor., COO. 
The above may taftly be pronoimced the best Protestant edlttons extant of this celebrated work. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS / or, Spiritual Truths S-amiliarly Exldbited ia 
their Relations to Christ. By S.vml'EL Uoi'KINs, author of '• Tlic Puritans." 
With an Introduction by Rev. George W. Blauden, D. D. New bdition. 
IGmo, cloth, 1.00. 

THE BETTER ZAND; or. The Believer's Journey and Future Home. 
By tlie Rev. A. C. Tiio.mpson. 12mo, cloth, 1.25; cloth, gilt, 1.75. 
▲ most charming and Instructive book for all now journeying to the " better land." 

HEAVEN. By Jambs William Kimball. With an elegant vignette titto» 
page. 12mo, cloth, l.iS ; cloth, gilt, 2.00 ; Turkey morocco, gilt, 3.25. 
** The book is fiill of beautiful ideas; consoling hopes, and brilliant representations of hiUBRi 
destiny, all presented in a cliaste, pleasing, and veiy readable style." — y. Y, C^romich, 

THE STATE OF THE IMPENITENT HEAH. By Alvah HOVBT 
D. D., Prof, of Christian Theology in Newton Tlieol. Inst. IGmo, doth, 75 cts. 

SAINTS' EVERLASTING BEST. By Richard Baxter. 16mo, doth, 
75 cts. 

HARVEST ANI> THE BEAFEBS. Home Work fat AU, and bow to d» 
it By Bev. Habv&y Newcomb. IGmo, doth, 90 eta. 
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TS^ CSBISTJAJf LIFM, SOCIAL AND Individual. By Pbtbb BAIV^ 
K. A. 12mo, cloth, 1.75 ; half calf, 3.50. 

There is but one voice retpeeiiiif thii exiiaordinaiy book,--ixien of all denomiiMittMii, Jli ail 

tuarters, agree in pronouncing it one of the most adminible irorks of the age. 

TELE CHRISTIAN'S I>A.ILT TJtEJLSTTIiT f a Religious Exerclfle t6t 
every Day ia the Year. By Rev. E. Temple. A new and Improved editlotti 
12mo, cloth, 1.50. 
i^ A work for ereiy ChriftUa. It is, indeed, a ** Treasury " of good things. 

THE CHURCH MEMBER'S C^TTIHE, By the Rev. John A. JjJii^ 
Edited by J. O. Choules, D. D. New EdiUon. "V^ith Introductory Essayi bl 
Rev. Hubbard WiksLow. Cloth, CO cts. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev. John A. James. 18mo,cl<>k 
75 cts. 

CHRISTIAN JPROGRESS, A Sequel to the Anxious Inquirer. By JOH) 
Angell James. ISmo, cloth, C5 cts. 

THE ME MORI A Z HOUR f or, The Lord>8 Supper in its relation to Ddd* 
trine and Life. By Jeremiah Chaplin, D. D., author of " Evening of Life,^ 
etc. ICmo, 1.25. 
This Is a predoor rolome, ctrictlj derotional in its character, exhiUtlaic the Lordls Supper tt 

many aspects, presses home the icssons which it teaches, shows the fbelings with which It should b6 

regarded, and by its suggestions and admirable selections of hymna as^te the communicant to pre^ 

para Ibr this solemn service. 

THE MEMORIAL NAME. Reply to BiSHOP COLENSO. By ALXXANDElt 
3IacWhouti:e, With an Introductory Letter by Nathaniel W. Taylor, 
D. D., late Dwlght Professor in Yale Theological Seminary. IGmo, 1.25. 

THE MERCY SEAT; or, Thoughts on Prayer. By A. C, THOMPSON, DJ>., 

Author of ** Better Land," etc. .12mo, cloth, 1^0. 
Fine Edition, Tinted Paper. 8vo, cloth, red edges, 2.50; cloth, gilt edges, 3.50. 

THE STILL HOUR ; or« Communion witli God. By ProfAA.U8TiN Phelps, 
D. D., of Aodover Tlieologlcal Seminary. 16mo, cloth, CO cts. 

CHRISTIANITY ANI> STATESMANSHIP ; with Kindred Topics. By 
William Hague, D. D. A new, revised, enlarged, and much improved edi- 
tion. 12mo, cloth, 1.75. 

THE EVIDENCES OE CHRISTIANITY, as exhibited in the writings 
of its apologists, down to Augustine. By W. J. Bolton, of Gonville and Caios 
College, Cambridge. 12mo, cloth, 1.50. 

CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOOI>. By BARON STOW, D. D., Pftstor of 

Rowo-street Churdi, Boston. IGmo, cloth, 75 cts. 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD UNMASKEH. By John Bebbidgb, IL, 
Vicar of Everton, Bedfordshire. With a Life of the Author, by Bev. Thomaji 
GUTHJUS, D. D., Minister of Free St. John's, Kdinbuigh. IGmo, cloth, 75 cti. 
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tTBA CfEZBSTIS. Htmns on Hkayxn. Selected by A. C TnoHP8oa^ 
D. D., author of the " Bbtteb Land." 12mo, cloth, red edges, 1.75. 

tuxz Edition, Tinted Paper. Square Svo, doth, red edges^ 2.50 ; cloth, gilt, 
3^ J half calf, O.CO j foil Turkey mor. , 8.00. 
war- A charming work, eontiuniog « collection of gemi of poetij on Hmtoa. 

VfQ:rTHOZI>'8 MMBZEMS; or.InTisible Things Understood by Things that 
are Made. By Chbistian Scriyer, Minister of Magdeburg: in 1671. Translated 
from the Twenty-eighth German Edition, by the Bev. Bobebt Menzies. Svo, 
doth, 1.50. 

riNB Edition, Tinted Paper. . Square 8to, doth, 2 50; doth, gilt, 3.50; half 
Turkey mor., 5.50 ; Turkey mor., 7.00. 

TMB EXCEJLI,ENT WOMjLN, as Described in the Book of Proverbs. 

With an Introduction by Bev. W. B. S PRAGUE, D. D. Containing twenty-four 

splendid Ulustraiions, ]2mo, doth, 1.50. 
RiNE Edition, Tinted Paper. Square' Svo. New and greatly improved edition, 

doth, red edges, 2.50 j doth, gilt, 3 50 ; half calf, 4.60; full Turkey mor., 7.00. 

MOTHERS OF TILE WISE ANI> GOOI>. By JABEZ BUBNS, D. IX 
16mo, cloth, 1.25. 

jrr MOTHER f or, Becollections of Maternal Influence. By a New England 
Clergyman. With a beautifUl Frontispiece. 12mo. doth, 1.25 ; cloth, gilt, 1J»0. 

OUR ZITTLE ONES IN HE A YEN. Edited by the Author of the « Aim- 
well Stories,'' etc. 18mo, doth, 00 cts. ; doth, gUt, 1.25. 

This little volume contain! a choice collection of pieeea, in Tene and proee, on the death and 
f Dture happineu of young children. 

XITTZE MART. An Illustration of the Power of Jesos to Save even th« 
Youngest. With an Introduction by Babon Stow, D. D. 18mo, doth, iO cts. 

GATHEREn ZLLIE8 ; or, LitUe Children in Heaven. By Rev. A. C. 
Thompson, Author of " The Better Land.'' ISmo, flexible doth, 40 cts. ; flejd. 
Ue doth, gUt, ^ cto. i boards, fuU gilt, 60 cts. 

SAFE HOME; or, the Last Days and Happy Death of Fanny Kenyon. With 
an Introduction by Prof. J. L« Lincoln, of Brown University. l8mo, flexible 
doth cover, gilt, 42 cts. 

HEAJLTHf ITS FRIENDS AND ITS FOES, By R. D. MUSSBT, M. 
D., LL. D., &c., late Professor of Anatomy and Surg^ery at Dartmontli College^ 
and of Surgery nt the Medical College of Ohio. With Illustrations and a Por- 
trait of the Author. 12mo, doth, 1.50. 

THE EVENING OF LIFE; or. Light and Comfort amidst the Shadows 
of Dedining Years. By Rev. Jeremiah Chaplin, DJ>, A new, revised, and 
much enlarged edition. With degant Frontispiece on Stoel. 12mo, doth, 1.50. 

fniB Edition, Tinted Paper. Square 8vo, doth, red edges, 2.50 ; doth, gUt, 8.50. 

^TTTH : A Song in the Desert. 16mo, clot'* ^yible covers, gUt, 60 ot*.,* 
doth, boards, gilt, 65 cts. J^ A neat anu mosv «il>arming '1*^*^ work, 
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WIZZtAMS'S ZECTURJES ON THE ZORJ)*8 PBATEB. By Wil- 
liam R. WiLLiAJis, D. D. Tlilrd edition, 12mo, clotli, 1.25. 

** We are constantly reminded, in reading his eloquent pages, of the old English writers, whoM 
rigorous thought, and gorgeous imagery, and varied learning, have made their vritings an inex- 
liaustible mine for the scholars of the present day.**— C/i. Observer. 

WILLIAMS'S MISCELLANIES. By WiLLlAM R. WILLIAMS, D. D. New 
and improved edition. 12mo, cloth, 1.75. 
"Dr. Williams is a pr<^ound scholar and a brilliant writer." — iV. F. Evangelist. 

WILLIAMS'S BELIGIOXrS PBOGBESS ; Discourses on the Development 
of the Christian Character. By William £. Williams, D. D. Third edition, 
]2mo, cloth, 1.25. 

** His power of apt and forcible illustration is without a parallel among modem writers. The mutt 
Jtages spring into life beneath the magic of his radiant Imagination. But tins is never at the ex- 
pense of solidity of thought, or strength of argument. It is seldom, indeed, that a mind of so 
much poetical invention yields such a willing homage to the logical element.** — JEfarTJer's MonOiln 
MtsceUoHV. 

HABBIS'S QBE AT TJK^CflTJEJJ; or, Characteristics of our Lord's Minis- 
try. By John Harris, D. D. With an Introductory Essay by H. Humphrey, 
D. D. Sixteenth tliousond. 12mo, cloth, 1.50. 

"Dr. Harbis is one of the best writers of the age; and tiiis volume will not in the least detncit 
<rom his well-merited reputation."— American Pulpit, 

HABBIS'S GBEAT COMMISSION f or, The Christian Church constituted 
and charged to convey the Gospel to tlie World. A Prize Essay. With an In- 
troductory Essay by W. R. Williams, D. D. Eig^hth thousand. 12mo, cloth, 
1.75. 

** This volume will afford the reader an Intellectual and spiritual banquet of the highest order.**— 
PhtkuMj^ita Vli. Obterver, 

HABBIS'S MAN BBIMEVAL } or, The Constitution and Primitive Condi- 
tion of the Human Being. With a finely-engraved Portrait of the Author. 
12mo, eioth, 1.50. 

** Dis copious and beantiftil illustrations of the fveoessiTe laws of the Divine Manifestation havo 
jdelded us inexpressible delight." — London Eclectic Review. 

HABBIS'S JPBE'ADAMITE EABTH, Contributions to Theological Sd- 
enoe. By John Harris, D. D. New and revised edition. 12mo, cloth, 1.50. 
** We have never seen the natural •elencea, partieolarly geology, nade to glv« so decided and ua- 
In^Machable testimony to revealed trath." > Christum JUirror. 

UABBIS'S PATBIABCHY f or. The Family, ite Constitution and Proba 
tion. 12mo, cloth, 1.75. 
This is the last of Dr. Harris's valuable series entitled ^ Contributions to Theological Sdenee.** 

^ABBIS'S SERMONS, CHARGES, ADDRESSES, etc., delivered b> 
Dr. Harris in various parts of tlie eountry, during the height of his rcpnt** 
tion as a preacher. Two elegant volumesi octavo, cloth, each 1.50. 

The immenMiato of all thliaothor'iirorks attests their latdnsie worth and great populnitr. 
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WATZAK1>'8 JLBTTBMS OK THJB MINIBTBT OF TMB G08' 
J*^£« By Francis Waylaxo, D.D. IGmo, cloth, 00 cto. 

WATZAXI>*8 SAZVATIOJr BT CHBI8T, A Series of Discourws on 
some of the most Important Doctrines of tbc Gospel. By Fbancis Wa ylako, 
D. D. 12mo, cloth, 1.50; cloth, gilt, 2.25. 

TBB JjITE of TBXT8T; being a Narrative of the Dealings of God with 
the Rev. George KCller. Edited and condensed by Rev. H. Lincolbi 
Waylakd. With an Introduction by Francis Wayland, D. D. Cloth, 1.75. 

Thia vork hoi a peculiar eharm, as an unadorned ftory of the experience of a Cliriftian num 
who believed in the mightypower of prayer, who gave a literal interpretation to the precept, ** Taka 
no thought for the morrow," and lived by daily faith in Ood'i providence and grace. 

TETE TEAM OF GBACB : a History of the Great Revival in Ireland In 
1869. By Rer. William Gibson, Professor of Christian Ethics in the Pres- 
byterian College, Belfast. 12mo, cloth, 1.75. 

ATenuukable book on a remarkable ml^ect. Next to a visit to the wenes of th^ Revival, notli- 
lag can give w adeq u ate an idea of the wonderful work as the thrilling narrative of Prof. Gibeon . 

MBMOBTALS OF BABJLT CHRISTIANITY ; Presenting, In a graphic, 
compact, and popular form. Memorable Events of Early Ecclesiastical History^ 
etc. By Rev. J. G. Ml all, author of " Footsteps of our Forefathers." With 
numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 1 JK>. 

FOOTSTEPS OF OUB FOBEFATHEB8 ; What they Sufltered and what 
they Sought. Describing Localities, and Portraying Personages and Events, 
conspicuous in the Struggles for Religious Liberty. By James G. Miall. Con- 
taining thirty-six Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 1.50. 

MODEBIf ATHEISM; Under its forms of Pantheism, Materialism, Secular- 
ism, Development, and Natural Laws. By James Buchanak, D. D., LL. D. 
12mo, cloth, 1.75. 
** The work it one of the most readable and solid which we have ever perused." — Hugh MtOer. 

MOBNING HOUBS IN BATHOS. The Opening Vision of the Apoca^ 
lypse, and Christ's Epistle to the Seven ChoKbef of Asia. By ll«v« A, C. 
Thompson, D. D., author of "The Better Land," "Gathered liliee," etc 
With beautiful Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, 1.50. 

FIB8T THINGS f or, the Development of Church life. ByBABON Stow, 

D. D. lOmo, cloth, 00 cts. 

THE GBEAT CONCEBN f or, Man's Relation to God and a Future State. 
By NEHE3IIAH Adams, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 1.2S. 

** Pungent and affectionate, reaching the intellect, conscience, and feelings ; admirably fitted to 
Stwsken, guide, and instruct. Just the tiling for distribution in our congregations.** —y, Y. Ctterver. 

EVENINGS WITH THE nOCTBINES, By Rev. NBHKmAH Adams, 
D.D. Royal 12mo, doth, 1.76. 

i^BUTHS FOB THE TIMES. By NbbkmiaK AdAMS, D.D., Fastoi oi 
ifissex-street Church, Boston. IStno, pi^er oorert, 15 and ao^ta. 
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TBB ^JrnITANS ; or, The Court, Church, and Parliament of England, ^lai» 
ing the reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth. By Samuel Hopkins, aatfi«» 
of Lessons at the Cross," etc. In 3 yoIs. Octavo, cloth, per vol., 3.00 \ sheepk 
4.00; half calf, 6.00. 
It will be foi^nd the moet Interesting and reliable Hlitoiy of the Pntitans yet pobU^ed, narralinft 

la a dramatic style, many fiKts hitherto unknown. 

TMB JPJtEACB^EJR AND THB KING f or, Boordalone In the Court of 
Louis XI V. ; being an Account of the Pulpit Eloquence of that distinguished era. 
Translated ftom the French of L. F. Bunoenbr, Paris. Introduction by the 
Rev. George Potts, D. D. A neic, improved edition^ with a fine Likeness and 
a Biographical Sketch of the Author. l2ino, cloth, 1.50. 

ATHiE JPBIEST AXn THE UTTGITENOT ; or, Persecution In the Age of 
Louis XV. From tlie French of L. F. Bunoener* Two vols. 12mo, cloth, 3.00. 

•V This Is notx>nly a woric of thrilling interest, — no 4otion ooold exceed it, — bnt, as a Protea- 
iuit vorlE, it is a masterly production. 

THE PULPIT OF THE AMEItlCAN nEVOZUTIOHr f or. The Po- 
litical Sermons of the Period of 1776. With an Historical Introduction, Notes, 
Illustrations, etc. By John Wing ate Thorxtton, A. M. l2mo, cloth, 1.75. 

THE LEAJ>EB8 OF THE BEEOB3LATION. LUTHBR, CALVIN, I-AT- 
IMER, and Knox, the representative men of Germany, France, England, and 
Scotland. By J . Tulloch, D. IX, Author of '* Theism,*' eto. 12iiio, doth, 1 .50. 

A portrait gallery of sturdy reformers, drawn by a keen eye and a strong hand. Dr. Tulloch dis- 
eiiini nates clearly the personal qualities of each Befcrmer, and commends and crittdses with equal 
fhwkness. 

THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS! fheir Progress and Condition under Mis* 
sionary Labors. By RuFUS Anderson, D. D.. Foreign Secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. With Maps, lUus* 
trations, etc. Boyal -IZmo, cloth, 2.25. 

WOMAN AND HEB SAVIOUB in Persia. By a Returned Mission* 
ARY. With beautiful Illustrations and a Map of the Nestorian Country. 12mo, 
doth, 1.25. 

HIGHT IN DABKNESSt or, Christ Diseemed In his Trae CharAOter by a 
Unitarian. ICmo, doth, 00 cts. 

JJMITS OF BELIGIOUS THOVQHT EXAMINED, in Eight Leo- 
|ures» delivered in the Oxford University Pulpit, in the year 1858, on the 
**Bampton Foundation." By Reu. H. Lonoueville Manseu B.D., Leader 
In Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy at Magdalen College, Oxford, and Editor 
of Sir William Hamilton's Lectures. With Copious Notes translated for 
the American edition. 12mo, doth, \J6fU 

THK CBUCIBLE; or, Tests of a Regenerate State ; designed to bring to 
light suppressed hopes, expose false ones, and confirm the true. By Rev. J. A. 
Goodhue, A. M. With an introduction by Rev. E. N. Kirk, D. D. 12mo, 
doth, 1.50. 

tLATAJrS DBVJOMB AND THE BEIilEVEB'S VICTOBY. Bj 

SiBf.WiuJUM UPAman^D,D. ISmo, dotfai 140. 
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CXWEN'S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE, A Complete Concordniic% 
to the Holy Scriptures. By Alexander Cuuden. Revised and re-edited bj 
the Rev. David King, LL. D. Octavo, cloth arabesque, 1.76 i slieep, 2.00. 
The condenntion of the quotations of Scripture, arranged under the most obvioua heads, whUa 
It dimtkuhea the btUk of the work, greatly faciiitafes the finding of any rrqnired passage. 
** We have ia this edition of Cruden the bt$t made beU€r,"~- Ptu-Uan Uecoriitr* 

BADiE'a anaijYticajs concordance of the holt 

SCRIPTURES ; or, the Bible presented under Distinct and Classified 
Heads or Topics. By John Eadie, D. D. LL. D., Author of «* Biblical Cyclo- 
pedia,'' »* Ecclesiastical Cyclopaedia," " Dictionary of the Bible,** etc One vot 
lime, octavo, 840 pp., cloth, 4.00 ; sheep, 5.00 ; cloth, gilt, &.50 ; half calf, 64M). 

Theol^ectoftliis Concordance is to present the Scriptuees entire, under certain classlAed 
and exhaustive heads. It differs from an ordinary Concordance, in tliat its arrangement depend! 
not on WORDS, but on subjects, and the verses are priiUed m AM. 

KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERA- 
TURE. Condensed from the larger work. By the Author, John Kitto, 
D. D. Assisted by James Taylor, D. D., of Glasgow. With over five hun- 
dred lUttstratlons. One volume, octavo, 812 pp., doth, 4.00 ; sliecp, 5J0O ; half 

calf, 7.00. 

A Dictionary or the Bible. Serving also as a Commevtart, embodying the products of 
■le t>est and most recent reaearchca in biblical literatore in which the soholar*' of Europe kuA 
America have lieen engaged. 

KITTO' S HISTORY OF PALESTINE, from the Patriarchal Ag:e to the 
Present Time; with Chapters on the Geography and Natural History of the 
Country, tlie Customs and Institutions of the Hebrews. By John Kitto, 
D. D. With upwards of two hundred Illustrations. 12mo, clothf 1.75. 
19- A worlc admirably adapted to the Family, the Sabbath School, and the weelc-day School LI* 

biwy 

WESTCOTT'S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE GOS- 
PELS, With HiSTOllICAL AN!) EXPLANATORY NOTES. By BROOKE F038 

Westcott, 31. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Intro- 
duction by Prof. H. B. Hackett, D. D. Soyal 12mo, doth, 2.00. 
wgf A masterly work by a master mind. 

ELLICOTT'S LIFE OF CHRIST HISTORICALLY CONSID- 
ERED, The Hulsean Lectui-es for 1859, with Notes Critical, Historical, and 
Explanatory. By C J. Ellicott, B. D Royal 12mo, cloth, 1.75. 
09- Admirable in spirit, and profound in argument 

fLAWLINSON'S HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF THE TRUTH 
OF THE SCRIPTURE RECORDS, STATED ANEW, wiUi Special 
]-eference to the Doubts and Discoveries of Modern Times. In Eight Lectures, 
delivered in the Oxford University pulpit, at the Bampton Lecture for 1869. By 
Geo. Ra%\'Linson, M. A., Editor of the Histories of Herodotus. With the Co- 
pious Notes tra>^slated for the American edition by an accompli^ed scholar. 
12mo, cloth, 1.75. 
** The consummate learning, judgment, and general ability, displayed by SCr. BawQnsoa ia Ui 

^on of Berodotufl, axe ezUbitedla this woik also.** '^^brO-^MtrJocm. 
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VACKETT'8 COM3rEKTJ.J{T ON THE ORIGINAL TEXT Oil 
THE ACTS OF THE ATOSTLES, By Horatio B- Hackett, D. D., 
Prof, of Biblical Literature and Interpretation in the Newton Tlicol. Institute, 
5:^ A new, revised, and enlarged edition. Boyal octavo, cloth, 3.00. • 

09* This most impoitent mdvety popnlar work hts be«n thoroughly rerSsed ; laige portioni 
«tirely rc-irritten, vlth the Addition of more than one htmUred j^OQ*"* of new matter ; the rcsuU 
tf the author'8 continued investigmtions and tmveli since tiic paUiCAtton of the first edition. 

trACKETT'8 ILZUSTBATIONS OF SCBIPTUBE, Suggested by a 
Tour tlirougb the Holy Land. With numerous Illustrations. A new. Improved, 
and Enlarged edition. By H. B. Hackett, D. D., Prof, of Biblical Uteraturf 
in the Newton Theol. Institution. 12mo, cloth, 1.50. 

Fine Edition, Tinted Paper. Square 8vo, cloth, red edges, 2.50; cloth, gill| 
3.50 i half calf, 5.00 j l\ill Turkey mor., 7.50. 

Prof. Uacketfs nccuracy If proverbiaL We can rely on his statements with confidence, which la 
In itself a pleasure. He knows and appreciates the wants of readers; explains the texts wlilch need 
explanation; gives Iife>like pictures, and chaiins while he instructs. '—A'. T Ob$erver, 

MUSIC OF THE BIBLE ; or, Explanatory NoteB upon all the passages of 
the Sacred Scriptures relating: to Music. With a brief Essay on Hebrew Poetry. 
By Enoch Hutchinson. With numerous Illustrations. Boyal octavo, 3.^5> 
lUs book is altogether a tudqne prodnetkm, and will be fbund of interest not only to Bibliea) 

Kholars and cleigymen generally, but also to Sabbath-school teachers^ musicians, and tlie fiunily 

eircle. It is illustrated with numerous engravings. 

MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE BICTIONABT Of the most important Names, 

Objects, and Terms found in the Holy Scriptures; intended principally for 

Sabbath-School Teachers and Bible Clafses. By Howard Malcom, D D., late 

President of Lewisburg University, Pa. 16mo, cloth, 1.00. 

■9" The former Dictionary, of which more than one hundred tJtouaand copies were sold, is made 

the iMSis of the present work. 

TATTISON'S COXMENTABT ON THE EPISTLE TO THE 
EPHESIAN8, ExpUinatory, Doctrinal, and Practical. With a Series of 
Questions. By Robert £. Pattison, B. D., late President of Waterville 
College. 12mo, cloth, 1.25. 

MIBLET'S NOTES ON THE GOSPELS. Designed for Teachers in 
Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, and as an Aid to Family Instruction. 
By Henry J. Ripley, Prof, in Newton TheoL Inst. With Map of Canaan. 
Cloth, embossed, 1.75. 

BIBLET'S NOTES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, With 
a beautiful Map, illustrating the Travels of the Apostle Paul, with a track of 
his Voyage fi-om Cesarea to Rome. By Prof. Henry J. Ripley, D. D. 12mo. 
cloth, embossed, 1.25 

ftlPLET^S NOTES ON THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE 
liOMANS, Designed for Teachers in Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, 
and as an Aid to Family Instruction. By Henry J. Ripley. 12mo, cloth, 
embossed, 90 cts. 

The above works by Prof. Bipley should be in the liands of every student of the Bible, espedallj 
ffVfiy Sabbath-school and Bibld.class teacher. They contain just the kind of inibnaatioa waoled, 
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t^ZFE, TIMBS, ANJ> COBJtESrONJfENCE OJF J^AMJSfi UtAH^ 
JflHO, AXD THE Early History of Bbown Univkrsity. By Reurem 
Aldridgb Guild. With Likenesses of President Mannings aud Nichol&s 
Brown, Views of Brown Uuirersityi Tiie first Baptist CJiur?]i, FroTideuce, et«i 
Boyal 12mo, cloth, 3.00. 
▲ most important and interesting historical work. 

HEMOIM OF OEORGE N. BBIGGS, ZL. JD., late Governor of Massa^ 
chusetts. By W, C. Kicharps. With Illustrations. BoyaL 12ino. 2.50 

THE JjIFE of jrOHN MTZTOX, narrated in connection with the Polit- 

ICAL, KCCLRSIASTICAL, AND LITERARY UlSTORY OF HIS TUIK. By DAVID 

Hasson, M. a., Professor of English Literature, University College, London. 
Vol. I., embracin<j the period from 1G08 to 1C30. With Portraits and specimens 
of his handwriting at different periods. Boyal octavo, cloth, 3.50. 

CIFE A2fl> COJtTtESPONDENCE OF REV, I>ANIEL WIZSOy, 
X>, X>,, late Bishop of Calcutta. Byliev, JosiAU Bateman, M. A., Itector 
of North Cray, Kent. With Portraits, Map, and numerous Illustrations. One 
volume royal octavo, cloth, 3.50. 
s^* An interesting life of a great and good man. 

THE ZIFE A2rj> TIMES OF JOHN SU88f or, The Bohemian Kefor- 
mation of the Fifteenth Ceutoiy. By Bey. £. H. Gillett. Two vols, royal 
octavo, 7.00. 

** The author," mjt the JTew Tork Obmrver, **]us acUered a great work, perftmned a vahiabla 
service for FrotestaotiBm and tlM world, m %de a name Ibr hmiseif among religious limtorians, and 
produced a book that will hold a prominen/ place in the esteem of every religious scholar.** 

The Xew York Evangelist speaks of it u "one of the most valuable contributions to eccleslastl- 
«id history- yet made iu this coontiy.** 

MEMOIR OF TME CWRT'^TIAK ZABORS, FaHoral and Fhilan* 
thropie, of THOMAS CHALMERS, !>• J>. X.X. 2>. By F&Airois Way 
LAND 16mo, cloth, 1.00. 
The moral and iDtelleetual greatacia of Chalmert la, we might say, overwhelming to tho mindol 

ttie ordinaiy reader. Dr. IVayland draws the portraiture with a master hand. — Method. Quart Ber, 

l,IFE OF JAMES MONTGOMERY* By Mr*. H. C. Knight, author of 
*»L8dy Huntington and her Friends," etc Likeness, and elegant Blustratod 
Title-Page on steel. 12mo, cloth, 1.60. 

DIARY A NI> CORRESPONDENCE OF AMOS LAWRENCE. WitS 
a brief account of some Incidents In his Life. Edited by his ion, Wic B. X«Air- 
BENCE, M. D. With elegant Portraits of Amos and Abbott Lawrenee, an En* 
grav4ngof their Birthplace, an Autograph page of Handwriting, and a eopioQi 
Index. C ne large octavo volume, cV>th, 2.60. 

IVb Sams Wore. Boyal 12mo, cloth, 1.75. 

PR. GRANT AND THE MOUNTAIN NESTORIANS. By Bev. Thom- 
as Laurie, his surviving associate in that Mission. With a Likeness. Map of 
the Country, and numerous Illustrations. Third edition. Bevised and impro v«^ 
12nio, cloth, 1.76. DI7*' A most valuable memoir of a remarJbable math - 
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mATBirS MBKTAZ PMIZOSOrBTf Including the InteUect, the 86Btt> 
bilitics, and the Will. By Joseph IIavkn, Professor of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy, Chicago Unlrersity. Iloyal 12mo, cloth, embossed, 2.00. 

It is bcltevvd this work will be found pre€min«!iitl7 dittfbguished finr the Complstxkkss witk 
trhlcli it presents tlie whole subject. 

HAVEN'S MOnAL PHlZOSOPJnr: Including Theoretical and Practical 
Ethics. By Joseph Uavkn, D. D.^late Professor of Moral and Intellechial 
Philosophy in Chicago University. Boyal 12mo, cloth, embossed, 1.75. 
It la eminently scientific in method, and thorough in discussion, and its riews on unsettled ques* 

lions in morals are discriniiuatisg and sound. 

UOrKTNS* ZECTTTRES ON MOJRAZ SCIENCE, delivered before the 
Lowell Institute, Boston, by Mark IIopkins, D. D., President of WilllanU 
College. Boyal 12rao, cloth, 1.50. 
mar An important worlc from the pen of one of the most profound thinkers of the age. 

tTAYZAND'S ELEMENTS OF MORAJL SCIENCE. By FRANCIS 
Wavijvnd, D. D., late President of Brown University. 12mo, doth, 1.75. 

WATZANI>*S MORAL SCIENCE ABItlDOED, and adapted to the 

use of Schools and Academies, by the Author. Half mor., 70 cts. 
The same, Chbap School Edition, boards, 46 cts. 

WATLANI>*S ELEMENTS OF FOZITICAL ECONOMY. By FRAN. 
CIS Wayland, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 1.75. 

WAYLANI>'S POLITICAL ECONOMY ABItinGEI>, and adapted 
to the use of Schools and Academies, by the Author. Half mor., 70 cents. 
All the above works by Dr. Wayland are used as text-books in moat of the colleges and higher 
■chooli throughout tlie UiUon, and are highly approved. 

AOASSIZ AND GOULI>*S PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY; Touching 
the Structure, Development, Distribution, and Natural Arran<;fcment, of tlie 
Baces of Animals, living and extinct, with numerous Illustrations. For 
the use of Scliools and Colleges. Part I. Comparative Physiology. By 
Louis Agassiz and Augustus A. Gould. Bevised edition. 1.60. 

PAET II, Systematic Zoology. Jn prfparaUon, 
"It Is simple and elementary in its style, fult In its Ulustrattons, oomprehensire In Its raiig«»7«t 
ireU condensed, and brought into the narrow compaaa requisite for the purpoaa intended.**— Siltt- 
Mon's JoumaL 

niTTEB'S GEOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. Translated from the Gerraaa 
of Carl Bitter, by Bev. W. L. Qaoe. With a Sketch of the Author's Life, and 
a Portrait. 12mo, cloth, 1.50. 
Tliis volume contains the grand generalizations of Bitter's life-work, the ErdkQnde.in dghteei 

t^olumen: hu lectures on the Relations of Geography and IIistory,and a number of important 

tapers on Physical Geography. 

PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP, Plain and ornamental, for the une 'A 
Schools. By N. D. Gould, anthor of " Beauties of WriUng," " WriUnf Mav 
ter's Assistant,** etc In five parts, each, 20 ots. 
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muzZER^S CBJOnSJS 01* TMB BETSBT; or, a Sammer Eamble Among 
the FossiUferout Deposits of the Hebrides. With Bambles of a Geologist; 
or, Ten Thousand Miles over the Fossiliferous Deposits of Scotland. 12mo, 
pp. 624, doth, 1.76. • 

HILIjBR*S E88ATS, Historical and Biographical, FoliUcal and Social, Lit- 
crary and Scientific. By Hugh Milleb. With Preface by Peter Bayne. 
12mo, cloth, 1.75. 

maLZEJt'8 FOOT-BHINTH of TMJS CBJEATOB! or,theA8terolepis 
of Stromness, with numerous Illustrations. With a Memoir of the Author, by 
Louis Aoassiz. i2mo, cloth, 1.75. 

MIZJLEB'S FIBST JMBBBSSIOXS OF FNGLAN1> ANJD ITS 
FMOFLE, With a fine Engraving of the Author. 12mo, cloth, 1.50. 

iriZZEB'S nEAJ}8Hir OF CHBI8T, and the Rights of the Christian 
People, a Collection of Personal Portraitures, Historical and Descriptive 
Sketches and Essays, with the Author^s celebrated Letter to liOrd Brougham. 
By Huou Miller. Edited, with a Preface, by Peter Batne, A. M. 12mo. 
cloth, 1.75. 

HrZZEB'S OZD BED SANDSTONE ; or. New Walks in an Old Field. 
Illustrated with Plates and Geological Sections. New Edition, Revised 
AND uucii Enlarged, by the addition of new matter and new Hlustrations. 
&a 12mo, cloth, 1.75. 

MIZZEB'S POPUZAJi GEOLOGY f With Descriptive Sketches fk-om a 
Geologist's Portfolio. By Huou Miller. With a Resume of the Prugresi 
of Geological Science during the last two years. By Mrs. Miller. 12mo^ 
clotli, 1.75. 

MIZZEB'S SCHOOZS AND SCHOOZMASTEBS^ or, the Story of my 
Education. An Autobiography. With a full-longth Portrait of the Author. 
12mo, 1.75. 

UIZLEB'S TAZES AND SKETCHES. Edited, with a Preface, &c., by 
^ Mrs. Miller. ]2mo, 1.50. 

Among the subjects are: Recollections of Ferguson— Burns — The Salmon 
Fislier of UdoU— The Widow of Dunskaith— The Lykewak> — Bill Whyte— 
The Young Surgeon— George Ross, the Scotch Agent— M'Cclloch, the Mech* 
anician — A True Story of the Life of a Scotch Merchant of the Eighteenth 
Century. 

ItlZZEB'S TESTIMONY OF THE BOCKS ; or, Geology in its Beap. 
ings on the two Theologies, Natural and Revealed. *♦ Thou shalt be in league 
with the stones of the field.**— Job, With numerous elegiant Illostrationa 
One volume, royal 12mo, cloth, 1.75. 

BTTGH MIZZEB'S WOBKS, Ten volumes, uniform style, in an elegav^' 
box, embossed doth, 17 ; library sheep, 20 ; half calf, d4; ant^ue, 3i. 

UACAUZAY ON 8COTZAND. ACriUque firom HUOB |£lLUffi'».VWI» 
aess.** 16mo, flexible doth. 37 eta. 
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